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ARTICLE I. 


Railroad Iron: Its Manufacture in the U. §. 


There is no object for which we have lal 
luction of iron to an extent which 
ontrol of the iron trade of the 
tently, through the pages 

und judgement and patriotisn 
interest of the agriculturist, 

list, but all in vain: for it 
eople of this country have resolved to rely upon G1 
supply of this essential element of civilization, re 


. 5; 
ess of all consequences. 


lhe decline in the production of iron in the I 

ymented dem ] » 3¢ Ica . srinll +Y he 
augmented demal for its use, especially in tne ¢ 
‘ . : = . on ee 
roaqs, h: ve occ: ned an i ance in tne pri € of ralus, which wu 


ssment to the progress of the many raill 


s now being prosecuted in every part of the country. 
to redi 


ne an syctinded + wnle > means can he d ised 
we are persuaded, U iniess some means can ve ceviset 


} a ng 4 . earl ens “77 . ‘ ha y 
the cost of iron, many Important railroad projects, about to be com- 


tyrint 7 


menced, and even some already in progress of construction, 
suspended indefinitely from this cause alone. Indeed we sl 

gard it as prudent, on the part of railroad companies, who ha 
already placed their work under contract, to delay their operations, 


until there is a reasonable prospect of obtaining rails upon better 
terms than the present state of the iron trade authorises them to ex- 
pect. The cost of rails, at the present time, for one mile of road may 
be set down at about three thousand five hundred dollars more than 


in the beginning of the year 1852, when it is believed that the trade, 


at least in England, was in a healthy condition. 
The arguments for the immediate commencement of a railroad must 
be strong indeed to induce a company to commence its construction at 


26 
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so great a sacrifice, especially when there is reason to expect that 
the price of rails will continue to advance, until checked by a gen- 
eral failure in the construction of railroads in the United States. And 
such a failure may be regarded as a certain consequence of the pres- 
ent state of things, unless averted by an increased production of iron 
in this country. We have carefully reviewed our own experience 
and observations of many years, and, having considered the financial 
and commercial aspects of the present time in al] their bearings, are 
fully persuaded that the only hope of carrying out the many import- 
ant railroad enterprises which have been projected in the Western 
and Southern States, is to be found in the production of rails from the 
ores of our own mines. 

Let us not be deceived by the production of gold in California and 
Australia. That is absorbed by the insatiable demands of commerce 
as fast as it is produced, leaving objects of public improvement upon 
the same ground which they have always occupied: to struggle with 
commerce for the means of their construction. 

It is to be regretted that the history of the iron trade in the United 
States affords but little encouragement to capitalists to embark their 
means in a branch of industry so essential to our national wealth and 
independence. In Great Britain, mining has been reduced to a sys- 
tem; the operatives have been trained to the highest degree of skill 
attainable in their respective departments ; there, iron is one of the 
chief sources of national wealih, and has for centuries received the 
fostering care and protection of the Government; and, controlling the 
iron trade at home and abroad, the producers, acting in concert, can 
raise or depress the market-prices at pleasure. Hence it is obvious, 
that a resort to extraordinary means is necessary to enable the people 
of this country to compete successfully with those of Great Britain, 
+) 


in the production of iron. 


We are not authorized to expect any additional encouragement or 


protection from our own government. We must look to the enterprise 


of individuals and corporations—stimulated by just conceptions of the 
present crisis in the improvements of the country—for the encour- 
agement and support necessary to place the producers of American 
iron upon ground that will enable them to stand against foreign com- 
petition. Can this be done without a sacrifice of money, on the part 
of those more immediately interested, in attaining this great national 
object ? We answer unhesitatingly that this object ean be attained not 
only without a sacrifice, but with profit tothe producers and users of 
iron. We believe that no one acquainted with the production of iron 
will deny that the manufacture of rails, at well selected locations in this 
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country, would be profitable at the prices which English rails now 
cost when delivered here. Then what should prevent capitalists 
from investing their means in furnaces and mills, provided they can 
make contracts, in advance, for the sale of all rails they can produce, 
within from three to five years, after their commencement? But it 
would, doubtless, be to the interest of railway companies to contract 
for American rails even at an advance on the present cost of the Eeng- 
lish article, For it would be folly to suppose that prices will not 
continue to advance in England, until checked by the suspension of 
our railroad improvements, or by competition from the production of 
rails in this country. Nor would the removal of the duties on rails, 
by Congress, prevent the general result in the slightest degree. For 
then as now the price in England would depend not so much upon 
the cost of production as upon the demand in the United States, and 
upon our ability to purchase. We remember well, that in the early his- 
tory of railways, perhaps about the year 1831, Cougress passed a law 
authorizing the remission of duties on railroad iron, after it was laid 
down on the track, and very soon after the passage of that law, the 
article rose in England to an amount about equivalent to the duties 


remitted; and thus the benefits intended by Congress for the railroad 


companies of the United States, inured immediately to the iron mas- 
ters of Great Britain. And so, doubtless, it would be aguln were 
Congress to pass a similar law. Besides, it is generally conceded 
that American rails are much stronger, and ware less by use than the 
English, and that, when worn out, they are wor h more is old iron, 


There is unquestionably a difference in the qualities of English rails, 


; aor . 
Some may be equal to good American; and even some ra.ls manu! actured 
in this country may be of indifferent quality; but judging from all we 
hed on this subject , Wwe conclude that it is 





have seen publ 


sale to assume that on an average American rails may be set d whas 


worth ten per cent, more than English. Then, upon this ground 
alone—assuming that the price of English rails will not advance— 
American railroad ce mpal ies may W eil afford to contract with Amer- 
ican manufacturers for rails at ten per cent. above the cost of English 
rails delivered in this country. And whether the price should sub- 
sequently rise or fall, surely the ten per cent. added to the duties and 
other charges would be a sufficient protection to the American pro- 
ducer. 

But if capitalist cannot be found who are willing to enter upon the 
manufacture of rails upon such grounds as we have suggested, then 
let the railroad companies who have undertaken the eonstruetion of 
extensive lines, undertake the manufacture of their own rails. Under 
ordinary circumstances, we regard it as the safest policy for railroad 
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companies to confine their operations to the construction of their road, 


repairing machinery, and the transportation of persons and property. 


But in view of the aspects now presented by the iron trade, we think 
they would act wisely to make their own rails, especially where the 
raw material is so abundant and convenient as in the State of Mis- 
sourl. Here, the arguments are strong in favor of constructing our 


entire system of roads with iron produced from our own mine 


is conceded on all hat 1e payiug capacity of our roads 
chiefly upon the future « ‘lopment of the agricultural and 
resources the State; and “asure, not even 


the roads, would do more hasten the developme! 


ret uire more th ul 
set down 58.000.0 


a7 


1 these |i 


wr 
distributed 


valley. fron 
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great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Could the facilities offered by Mis- 
souri for producing and distributing iron be made known to, and fully 
appreciated by the enteprising capitalists of the Eastern States, but 
a few years would elapse before Missouri would be seen taking the 
lead of all the other States in the production of iron, and more especi- 
ally in the manufacture of rails an railroad machinery. 

When we contemplate these facts, and advert to movements in the 
iron trade which have taken place in other parts of the Union, we are 
strongly impressed with the belief that the people of Missouri, in ne- 
glecting to make known the extent of their mineral resources, and in 

work their mines, have not been true to themselves. Al- 
inhabited, erborean region bordering 

known to civilized men—is at- 

Missouri. The following para- 

t extensive preparations are being made to convert 


of Lake Superior into useful commodities. The Defroit. Id- 


sail 1 4} bats . me cat , 23] 
rstand the negotations are penaing with responsible 
consummated, as there is every prospect of being 


cure to this cily the permanent establishment of 


manufacture of Lake Superior ore into boiler iron, 


y sm + } 
i 


band and strap iron, and into railroad iron and nails. 


erect works which will require an investment of 


l, of Aucust 27tl 3, contains 


j en formed in Cleveland, Ohio, composed of 
ical iron men with several retired capitalists, who 
14 $100,000 stock, bought eight acres of land b tween 
anufactory and the Lake, commenced improvements, 

few weeks will have their hammers pounding and bellows 


+} 


blowing. It is but the beginning of the end, the signal of ot] 


her works 

} { 4 \ ] lat . . > 
soon to follow. All that Cleveland wants to complete her resources 
of gre itness is likely now to be speedily suy | lied. The actual cost 


of dumping first quality of coal here is $1.50 and $1,70 per ton. 


When the Saut Canal is done, ore and blooms from Lake Superior can 
} ‘ 


be delivered here comparatively cheap.’ 
Here we see extensive works about to be established upon the ex- 
pectation of obtaining ore and blooms to be transported, first some 
distance by land, and then, about fifteen hundred miles by lake navi- 
gation, which is closed by ice about six months of every year. 
The follewing paragraphs, from the Albany Register, show how 
far the young State of Wisconsin has already outstriped Missouri, in 


bringing her mineral resources in aid of railroad improvements : 
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lron Works 1x Wisconstn.—A company of capitalists at Milwau- 
kee have organized under the very liberal charter of the ‘Hartford 
Iron Company,” with a capital of $500,000, and have commenced the 
erection of iron works and rolling mills at Iron Ridge, in Dodge coun- 
ty, about forty-five miles from Milwaukee, capable of turning out 
over 15,000 tons of rails annually. They own at that peint several 
thousand acres of the choicest timber and agricultural lands in the 
State, the most extensjve beds of hematite ore in the country, and 
abundance of limestone, all contiguous. They likewise own the right 
for the State to use Rinton’s patent, for manufacturing wrought iron 
and blooms direct from the ore, and their experiments prove that the 
iron made from their ore by this process possesses a remarkable de- 
gree of tenacity and d ility.”’ 

“Already have the ntracted with the Milwaukee and la Crosse 
Railroad, the most important line in the State, which will pass within 
a mile of their works, to deliver them twenty thousand tons of rails, 
within two years from this date, at eighty dollars per ton, which is 
five dollars less than they can contract for in New York, adding 
transportation. The rails can be made and delivered at the depot at 
a cost of from $35 to $40 per ton, the latter being the highest estim- 
ate of competent men now engaged in the business before whom all 
the facts have been laid. This will leave the company the snug little 
profit of $800,000 on their first contract.’’ 

If these facts can be relied upon, they afford strong encouragement to 
the railroad companies ol Viissouri to undertake the manufacture of 
their own rails, provided others cannot be induced to underiake it 
for them at reasonable prices. 

In connection with this subject it may be well to observe that it 
would be unsafe for individuals or companies to erect machinery for 


manufacturing railroad iron in Missouri without connecting it in some 


way with the production of pig metal or blooms from the ore. For 


without such connection, the owners of the mills would be at the 
mercy of the smelters, and ruined, perhaps, while the price of railroad 
iren would remain without any material reduction. The building of 


furnaces, and extracting the metal from the ore, should be regarded 
as the first steps in the movement, and if we begin right, there can 
scarcely be a doubt of the most satisfactory results. 

At no time, since Missouri has been settled, has the prospect for 
developing her mineral wealth been so favorable as now, and we sin- 
cerely trust that her citizens will not allow the season to pass with- 
out improvement. 
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Ciry or Sarnr Lovurs, ) 
Aveusr 30, 1853. § 
To tue Hon. Tue Crry Councit, or tur City or Sr. Josern : — 
Ix compliance with your request, I have visited 
the city of St. Joseph, and examined the Missouri River, in order to 
suggest a plan for checking its encreachments upon your city. 
By another engagement, on the Air Line Railroad, 1 was brought upon 
the Missouri River at the city of Council Bluffs, about three hundred 
‘ 


1 


only of exploring your immediate neighborhood, but I have had a bet- 


miles above your place, and | have, therefore 9 had an opportuni y not 
ol 


bservine its general character, for about one thousand 

river flows in a general direciion south, bat its meanders 

between two ranges of high “ bluffs,’’ that extend 

like parall ls, separated from four to eight miles from each other ; 
confining the meanders of the river within these limits, and prescri- 
bing the east and west movements of its waters within these natural 
barriers. Between these ranges of hills, that rise from two to three 
hundred feet above the water, there is level low ** bottom,’’ sometimes 
partially overflowed, which is composed of rich light alluvial earth, 
evidently the deposits of the river, which has at some former period 
passed over the ground. The river flows through this broad plane, by 
east and west curvings, the lines of which are constantly shifurg down 
the general inclination, southward. The east and west lines of the 
river, and the salient poinis, move south, each giving place to one that 
follows, so that in time, the river furrows every rod of the plane, and 
leaves a fresh deposit, where it has thus passed through this alluvial 
formation. This is a general characteristic of rivers, but it is more 
apparent on the Missouri, because the changes of position are more 
rapid than we generally find them. The magnitude of this river, i's 
great fall, which has been estimated at one foot per mile, and the light 
texture of its banks ; are the characteristics which have given to the 
Missouri its constant changes, and rendered it a more dangerous stream 
for navigation, and more difficult to control, than any river on our con- 
tinent. At low water, the channel line in front of your city, is about 
thirty feet deep, and it rises above low water twenty feet, making its 
greatest depth at the time of floods about fifty feet. The width varies 
at all points of the river being in some places only six hundred feet 
wide, and at other points perhaps two miles. In front of the city of 
St. Joseph the river approaches the upper or north end of the city, 
from the west, striking a high bank at right angles, and by a sirong 
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curve turning to the south, undermining the alluvial bank in front o 


the city. and by successive land slides removing houses and lots, and 


threatening in its yearly progress, the most densely settled portion of 
the city. 

The plat, which is attached to this report was reduced from a } 
F. W. Smith, Esq., it will give a better idea o 


lat 
) 


ball 


formerly drawn by 


the nature of the current, and the progress of abrasion. The curren 


ikes the vellow bank at “S,’’? where the force has been checked by 


the more tenacious character of the earth. This point of direct action, 
is annually moved south by the general law of southern shifting, which 


) 


I have before mentioned ; and as the point of direct action moves south 
rds “a.” 1 ore being of lighter texture, the effect becomes 


work of destruction is consta 


t abr We t th points, <b.” “6.” and “a,” The dotted 
line in the river, shows the former positic n of the shore when Smith’s 
] . 4 } ] ; hift M ] m > 4 
piat was made; the bank is now shifted in some places from five to 
} ! } { : “+5 ™) . . Lsah 3 
six hunare eet e of its former posiulion. rhe progress, Which in 
former years — W he l the direct a ‘tion was north of the point = 7? 


was very slow ; but n Ww that this high hard clay bank is nearly passed 


the progress is much more rapid, and the greatest injury to the city 
in the past season. The natural tendeney pre- 


ey 
hes been inflicted within t 


sents no encouragement, and the future consequences are every Way 


calculated to justify the fearful apprehensions that generally prevail. 
threatening aspect of the river has cast a gloom over your fair and 
} 


sperous city, which extends beyond those who see their homes des- 





ed; for the impression carried abroad affects your credit, and de- 


1 


presses the value of your property on the safest surrounding heights, 


Heretofore your pre-eminence in the north-west, your position as ; 


great point for departure, for the California emigration, and especially 
the commencement of the Hanibal and St. Joseph Railroad, which term- 
inates at your ] lace ; have attracted to you a general importance, which 
was calculated to increase your population, and greatly augment yout 


prosperity. But in the midst of great surrounding advantages, your 


progress is arrested, your energies are suspended and points of inferior 
advantages are striving forascendency. The great river, which in for- 
mer years, has calmly borne away your surplus products, and like a 
faithful servant, promoted in a thousand ways, your prosperity and 
happiness ; has now defied all your efforts of restraint, and has be- 
come a fearful foe threatening to drive you from your homes, and 
destroy the fair proportions of your devoted city. 


I have thus defined the character of the evils that threaten St. Joseph, 
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because [ regard the danger as serious, and only capable of being ar- 
rested by united and powerful exertions. The courtesy which you 
have extended to me, has put me in a position that justifies an appeal 
to your energeies, and I have thus presented the danger that you may 
unite and more successfully divert it. 

plan for checking the progress of the Missouri, I 


ha 


[In presenting 


ica. I do not favor expedients, but prefer the application of well 


avail myself of the experience of past engineers in Europe and Amer- 


settled and well tried experiments ; an fortify myself on this 
occasion, because | find by my own experience, that in this age of uni- 
versal knowledge, everybody is ready 

provement, and thi import mece attached 

been the cause « expensive outlays, vex 


times entire destruction of important works. 
since the days o 1eaton, effectual 
ed other rivers, and especially the 
confluance of the issouri ; if 


plied to mee he ease which your city 
i I I see nothing in the Missouri, t 


th iin trunk St. Louis, or the Desmoines at 


Bank ;’ and although my experience has been g 


of much toil and anxiety ; the result has always been so suce 
to insure my confidence, and justifies the opinion I have formed, and 
now express, that it ts entirely practical to protect your shore and save 
your town from impending ruin. 

I recommend a heavy revetment of the bank throughout the city 


front, with brush and stone, commencing in the cross section at a point 
‘ 


beyond where the slope begins under water, and carrying it up to the 
hioh-water mark. It is needless to attempt : ny gradua ion of the slope, 
as this could not be effected below the surface of the water, which 
varies from ty in depth. Stone (of any size con- 
venient for a mar k and find its own 
position on the bed a yank of the river. A number of flat 
boats should be provided from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet in length, and from fifteen to twenty feet wi 


. They must be 


if 
decked over with strong supports and two inch plank. They should 


be towed by a steamboat owned by the city and kept always ready for 


the purpose. The most convenient quary is that in Nebraska, known 


as *“* Rattlesnake Bluff.’ Herethe boats should be loaded and the work 


of reveling Sie 


> | , . 
uid commence at the seyerai points, **S, a, 


and the spaces « mnected by a continuous extension until the whole 
is completed throughout the whole front of the city. In placing 


the first stone at any point the boat should be landed at the shore, 
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and the work should commence by throwing the stones over the outside, 


i. e. the river side of the boat. The stones will float down some twen- 


ty feet in sinking, and the first will partially bury themselves in the 


3 but DY continul gf the process proceeding‘ towards the shore> 
wh bank, it will make a complete covering, and 
a subsiantial and perman hore, Small trees are io be hauled and 
thrown ad n trol lop of the nk. They should be placed with 
; up stream, and covered in with st 
iled in wagons, and thrown down 
‘st quarries for procuring rubble stone, which may be thus 
plied by the use of wagons, are about two miles above town on the 
A wall should be made along the edge of the river, 
rising on the general level after passing the Yellow 
This brush and stone from wagons, should proceed 
rith the boats, and the quantity o! brush will be 
ircumstances that will be developed as you proceed. 
aper than stone, but the current of the river will prevent 
the use of it to much extent, especially in deep water. By thus di- 
viding forces, so as to have boats on the river moving c mstantly with 
large loads, wagons hauling from the quarry above town, and other 
teams hauling trees; the concentrated force at the river shore, will 
soon establish such a barrier to the current, as to check its eastern 
progress, and divert it beyond the point thus defended.—The revet- 
ment, as I have before intimated, should begin at a point some twen- 
ty feet from shore, and working towards the shore, it is to extend up 
the slope to high water mark. At the lowest and highest points the 
covering may be thin, say one foot thick ; but it will have to vary in 
thickness from the nature of the bank, and the mode of depositing 
the material. The cross-section of the revetment, will present a 
crooked line, in the slope, which may Be 60 feet long. Supposing the 
cross-section to average 6 feet in width, (which is the measure of 
the thickness of the covering, a much greater thickness than I have 
ever found it necessary to use) then the cross-section will contain 
360 feet, and for every foot lineal of the river shore, there would be 
360 cubic feet of this revetment, or 15 perches (nearly) of 25 cubic 
feet tothe perch. This at $2 a perch, which is nearly double what 
such work has cost me, gives for the whole cost of the work, the 
round sum of 150 thousand dollars. 

Any one acquainted with work, will be competent to judge of these 
estimates. The work may not cost half what I have estimated, and 
I cannot believe it possible that the cost will exceed it. There will 
be many contingencies such as discount on bonds, expenses of nego- 
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ciation, loss of boats, and various accidents by flood that I design to 
cover with this large estimate. My other engagements will proba- 
bly prevent my immediate supervision of the work; but the success 
of the plan depends so much on the manner of its execution, that I 
desire to be fully understood, and then I wish the mode of execution 
which I prescribe also pursued, because that is an essential element 
to secure success. There must be no tampering or trifling with such 
a river. Honest, willing, and faithful men should have the supervi- 
sion of every branch of the work.—Early and late the force should 
be steadily and economically applied. There should be no narrow 
restriction that will prevent the immediate command of adequate 
means, and ample material and force to make the commencement ; 
but there should be no loose open way of ke eping account of time or 
quantity of material ; that will waste money in a useless way. Great 
care will be required to prevent the waste of stone and brush when 
it is being placed in the river. Constant attention and sound judg- 
ment must be exercised to prevent needless waste.— 

This is the first serious attempt to check the progress of the Mis- 
souri river, and the consequences of success or a failure are import- 
ant in every view of the matter. The effort deserves the helping 
hand of the National Government, and you have a right to hope that 
hereafter your expenditure may to some extent, at least, be reimbursed 
from the public treasure. Why is not the vital interest of your City, 
as worthy of National aid, as the improvement of Dubuque Harbour, 
a work that can only increase permanent natural advantages ? I do 
not object to the National work at Dubuque, but I would like to see 
the policy extended to other points on our great Western waters. 
But for the present the matter must depend on your own immediate 
exertions. A failure will be discreditable to me, it will discourage 
improvements in the Missouri valley, and prove ruinous to yourselves, 
—I do not consider it safe to begin with 75 thousand Dollars, because 
it is not certainly sufficient ; and it would be better not to begin, than 
to commence with a prospect of a failure. I recommend therefore 
that you procure by a vote of your property owners, the power to 
increase the loan to 150 thousand Dollars, before you venture on a 
work of so much consequence to your city. If that means be author- 
ized, I recommend the immediate commencement of the work in the 
manner that I have suggested.— 

By thus meeting the threatened danger, and applying the energies 
which you possess, you will restore confidence at home and abroad, 
check the progress of the evil, establish a safe and convenient landing ; 
and secure to your City a permanent prosperity which will preserve 
its preeminence among the cities of North Western Missouri.— 


Respectfully submitted. SAMUEL R. CURTIS, Engineer. 
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Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—Review. 


By Hon. A. Beatty, or Ky. 


I have read the Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which you were so 
good as to send me.* Mrs, Stowe has exhibited a strong array of 
facts to prove the abuses of the uncontrolled power of slave-own- 
ers over their slaves. 

That arbitrary power, vested in any man or set of men, will, to 
a greater or less extent, be abused, is a truth that wil 1 be proved 
by the history of all mankind. Although the power, vested in 
slave-own ers over their slaves, is n it so unlimele d as Mrs. etowe 
Seems to suppose, (as is proved by various decisious of our courts 
of Justice, that the master of a slave may be prosecuted nt 
hanged for causing the death of a slave by excessive punishment, ) 
yet that it will occasionally be greatly a ibuse l by bad men, all ex- 

erient proves. Such an example is afforde ] in th e case of Smith 

and Min ma, (p. 1(4,) though it is manifest there is 

ration in the statement of the facts. For instance 

that with a rope round the neck of Mima, with a ru 

and tied to Smith’s hor Pe neck, he rode at the rate 

an hour, his victim being compelled to run at that rate 

vent being choked. That Smith “would jerk the rope 

and then; when jerked it would choke the prisoner. > That 

was met, some time after dark, in about six miles of ho 

24 or 25 from Raleigh.’”? Thus it is represented the woman Mima 

was dragged about thirty miles, from Raleigh Jail, by a rope witl 
er neck, and that occasionally | 

choke her, yet she had strength enough to kill her master, 

arriving at home. 

Mrs. Stowe speaks of this transaction being ‘di 
people, who tolerated it, in broad day-light, 
did they not strike the monster to the earth, and punish him for 
his infernal brutality ?’ 

Making every allowance for the exaggeration of the testimony, 
in the particulars alluded to, the circumstances still prove that 
Smith was guilty of inhuman conduct towards his slave Mima, and 
he perhaps justly suffered the retribution which awaited him, dur- 
ing the night after reaching home. Conduct of the kind, exhib- 
ited by Siaith, would be reprobated by 99 out of every 100 slave- 
holders; as would be the case in relation to the other instances of 
cruel and excessive punishment inflicted upon slaves. 

If Mrs. Stowe would look at home, Fn would see that punish- 
ments equally cruel and inhuman, nay even more aggravated, 
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* ‘Lhis paper was ad a d toa lady who had requested the author to read 


the Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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sometimes take their rise _ the evil passions of men, in the 
North as well as in the South. 

Mrs. Stowe has justly spoken of the religious sect of ‘*Friends”? 
(Quakers ), on various occasicns, in the most favorable terms: 
Now let us see what kind of punishment was inflicte rd upon this 
harmiess and amiable Christian peo] ple, by Mrs. Stowe’s New Eng- 
land ancestors for no crime, but simply because they came among 
them. In Lossing’s Pictoral Field Book of the Revolution, p. 
150, the law in relation to Quakers, is thus laid down. ‘‘In 
1657, it was enacted that for every hour’s entertainment, given 
to a Quaker, the entertainer should pay forty shillings. It was 
also enacted that every male Quaker should lose an eav, on the 
first conviction, an 1 the other on a second; and both males and 
females, on a ¢hird convic tion, were to have thezr ton gues bored 
through with a red hot tron. In 1658, | the death principle was 
enacted. Under it, those who should return to the colony a secon d 
time, after banishment, were to saffer death. From an unwilling- 
ness to inflict death, it was provided by a new law, in 1658, that 


any person being convicted of being a Quaker, should be delivered 
to the constable of the town, ‘‘to be striped naked from the middle 
upward, and tied to a cart’s tail, and whipped through the town 
and emmediately ¢ conveyed to the constable of the next 
town, towards the border of our jurisdiction, and so from constable 
to constable to any the outermost town, and so to be wl ipped out 
of the colony.” In case-.of return, this was to be ¢wice hay d. 
The fourth time the convict was to be branded with a letter R on 
the left shoulder, and after that, if incorrigible, to incur the death 
pena These horrid enactments rem: yained in force until ab- 
rogate l y ri mul pn rity, in the rels gn of King William. 
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rete because not founded on the slightest colour of criminality, 
and bee was to be inflicted upon all Qua vers—than those 
hown to have been inflicted by a few slave-holders of the South, 
in moments of irritation and excited passion. 

Yet it would be equally unjust to upbraid the virtuous people of 
New England with these highly censurable acts of their ance stors 


as to charge upon southern society generally the acts of a few 
brutal and unfeeling slave-owners. 


7 ‘ 


If the state of society in the South is to be judged of by the 
llection of brutal advertisements ; by the still more brutal con- 
duct of negro-traders ; and by the occasional infliction of brutal 
chastisements by slave-owners, doubtless an unfavorable estimate 
would be formed. According to this mode of estimating character, 
pa litornia would be ranked very low in deed. With a comp aratively 
il] popul lation, her history would exhibit a number of violations 

of moral propriety ten times as great as those found to exist 
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among the slave-holders of the South, inthe same length of time. 
In every State of the Union criminal acts abound-in a greater or 
less degree. We have lately had a sad example of this kind, in 
our State, in Greenup county. One family connection, out of 
mere revenge, conspired to destroy another neighboring family. 
Their diabolical purpose was carried out, by murdering an entire 
fami]y—men, women and,children. How unjust would it be to form 
an estimate of the character of the citizens of Greenup county from 
a horrid act of this kind? 

Mrs. Stowe enters into a labored argument to prove that Legree 
(supposing him to be a real person,) would be justifiable, under 
the laws of Louisiana, in taking the life of Uncle Tom, because he 
refused to obey his unlawful and tyranical orders. 

I need only say, that Mrs. Stowe is not so good a lawyer as she 
is a novel writer, or she would not have argued, in support of so 
absurd an opinion. If Legree had been a real person, and the 
acts attributed to him, had been proved, he would have been 
hanged, as he deserved to be, for murder. 

The long argument ‘‘to show that justice has not been done in 
this horrible affair’’—the prosecution of James Castleman for the 
murder of Lewis, p. 100, is still more puerile than that urged in 
the case of Legree; and proves that Mrs. Stowe’s feelings are so 
strongly enlisted, in behalf of slaves against their masters, as to 
be wholly incapable of forming a correct opinion, in cases of this 
kind. Castleman was prosecuted for the murder of Lewis. The 
ease, from the proofs in the cause, was so clear a one, that the 
jury did not deem it necessary to retire from the bar. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, they pronounced a verdict of not guilty. The 
attorney for the Commonwealth proposed to enter a nolle prose- 
gui, as to the case of Stephen D. Castleman, as the evidence, as 
to him, was the same as to James Castleman, who had just been 
acquitted. The Judge replied, that the case had been fully and 
fairly laid before the jury, upon the evidence , that the court was 
not only satisfied with the verdict, but if any other had been ren- 
dered, zt must have been set aside; and if no other evidence was 
to be produced, on the trial of Stephen, the attorney for the Com- 
monawealth would exercise a proper discretion in entering a node 
proseque as to him, and the court would approve of its being done. 

In a case thus clearly shown not to be murder, an elaborate 
argument is put forth to show ‘‘that justice had not been done in 
this horrible affair.” In other words, that the jury ought to have 
brought in a verdict of guilty, and that the judge should have pro- 
nounced a judgment of death against a man, whom every lawyer 
would, without hesitation, say was not guilty. 

Such are the opinions of Mrs. Stowe, in relation to a case, in 
which a person of colour is involyed. Her sympathies are all en- 
listed on the side of the man of colour. She can behold nothing 
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but horrid acts of oppression, on the part of owners of slaves 
Her sympathies are also strongly enlistod in favor of the white 
man, who is guilty of kidnapping slaves, in a slave-hol ling State, 
with an intention of transporting them to a free State. Her state- 
ment of the circumstances of the case of Richard Dillingham is 
ample evidence of this.—page 55—Another proot of the same fact 
is her bold approval of the declaration of John Garrett—p. 55— 
who declared his full determination to aid and assist run-away 
slaves, to escape from their masters. ‘The facts of the case of 
Dillingham, as stated by Mrs. Stowe, are as follows. 

He was engaged, in Cincinnati in teaching the coloured people. 
Learning that some of them had friends, who were slaves in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, he went thither, and ‘‘was actu: ally taken up and 
caught in the very fact of helping certain pocr pe ople (slaves) to 
escape to their friends. He was seized and thrown inte prison. 
In the language of this world, he was imprisoned as ‘ta negro- 
stealer.””? le was convicted and sent to the penitentiary for the 
term of three years, the shortest time prescribed by law. The 
evidence proved that he was in possession of these slaves, ‘‘whom 
he intended to convey with him to a free State.”” He made a full 


confession of his guilt. The case was therefore a clear one, and 


the Jury rendered as lenient a verdict as they could. Yet the case 
of Dillingham excited all the sympathies of Mrs. Stowe, and she 
details at large a variety of letters, and other circums stances, to 
excite sympathy in his behalf; but not a word of disap} robation of 
this clear case of ‘*negro-stealing.”? Not satisfied with the full 
detail of the facts and circumstances (p. 55 to 50), she again re- 
fers to the case—p. 219—where she uses the following language: 
‘‘There have been private Christians, who have counted nothing 
too dear for this sacred cause (abolition of slavery ). Vitness 
Richard Dillingham and John Garrett, and a host of others, who 
took joyfully the spi iling of their goods. ? “Tomy, meekly pa- 
tient, died in prison, saying: If l am a guilty man, lama very 
guilty one, f I have helped four hun dred slaves to free dom, 
who, but for me, would have died slaves.”? Not a word of disap- 
probation of thus enticing away from their masters, 400 slaves. 

How different acted the Council, held in Ireland, in the year 
583, as described by Mrs. Stowe—p. 269.—‘‘The zeal for this 
oak (eman incipation of Christ ian slaves ) was so ardent, that some 
of the clergy even went so far as to induce captives to runs way. 
The Council ‘‘condemns this practice, and says that the cler gyman 
who desires to save some captives, must do so with his own mone ‘ys 
for to induce them to run away, was to expose the clergy to be 
considered as robbers, which was dishonorable to the church.”’ 

I will refer to only one other case to show how strongly Mrs. 
Stowe sympathises with all who aid and assist slaves to escape 


from their masters. 
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On the “evening of the 15th of April, 1848, not less than sev- 
enty-seven men, women and children, with beating hearts and an- 
ste wed themselves away, in the hold of the little 
Cay tain Drayton was so wicked, that he could not, 

say no to one o of tl em’ > (p. 158. ) The little 
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ley belonging to slave-owners over their slaves, and it is to 
be regretted, that the several State laws have not made eaces- 
sive or unreasonable punishment of slaves, an indictable of- 
fence. Such laws would be just and proper. ‘The exercise of 
almost unlimited power, by the owners of three million of s!aves, 
in the very nature of things, must give rise to great abuses, on 
the part of unfeeling and hard hearted owners of slaves. The laws 
should protect slaves as far as possible, against the exercise of ty- 
rannical authority, by their masters. 

I have remarked, that Mrs. Stowe has exhibited a strong array 
of facts to prove the abuses of the uncontrolled power, (uncon- 
trolled except that death shall not be inflicted, ) of slave-owners, 
over their slaves. But truth compels me to say, that in many 
cases the pictures drawn by her are highly coloured, and often 
much exaggerated. ‘To notice them fully would too much extend 
my remarks. I will refer to one case only, as it relates to my own 
State. ‘The members of slave families may be forcibly seperat- 
ed, so that they shall never more meet until the final judgment. 
And cupidity often induces the masters to practice what the law 
allows. Brothers and sisters, parents and children, husbands and 
wives are torn asunder, and permitted to see each other no more. 
These acts are dai/y occurring in the midst of us. The shrieks 
and the agony often witnessed, on such occasions, proclaim, with 
trumpet tongue, the inequity and cruelty of our system. There is 
not a neighburhood, where these heart-rending scenes are not 
displayed. There is not a village or road, that does not behold 
the sad procession of manacled outcasts.” 

The above are represented as of daily occurrence, in Kentucky, 
which is described as one of the slave-breeding States. ‘The fol- 
lowing are facts within my own knowledge. 1 was married te my 
present wife 2d July, 1804. Shortly after my marriage, I pur- 
chased from a neighbour, (who had them to spare,) a servant 
girl, who had a husband and two children, with the full and free 
consent of the mother, who is still living in my family. Her child- 
ren, grand childrcn and great grand children (including those who 
have died, ) number about thirty. /Vvt one of them has ever been 
sold, in the space of forty-nine years. Nor have I given one of 
them to any of my children, Aving out of the State. My child- 
ren to whom I gave a servant maid each, often visited us, and al- 
ways brought their female servant with them, and thus they had 
frequent opportunities of visiting their relations. One of my sons 
has recently removed to California, who owned one of the children 
of old Juda. This one I purchased from my son, that she might 
not be separated from her mother. ‘The wife of my oldest son, 
who lived many years in Washington, two miles from my resid- 
ence, owned a grand daughter of old Juda, who had a husband 
and several children. She has recently removed to Lexington, 
Missouri, in order to be near her father and other "ens Bus 
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that her servant-maid might not be seperated from her husband, 
she purchased him, at his request, so that he might accompany his 
wife and children to Missouri. I owned the husband, who was the 
most valuable hand on my plantation, and one that I could not 
spare, without great inconvenience. Yet, at his desire, and to 
accommodate his wife and children, I readily assented to the wish 
of Mrs. Beatty, to purchase him. These are facts known to you, 
and they are but a fair representation of the ceurse pursued by 
my neighbours generally, all of whom are owners of slaves. None 
of them have ever witnessed the scenes of distress and suffering, 
described in the extract given above. 

Compare this with the representation of the condition of ‘‘every 
slave in the breeding States,”’ Kentucky being set down as one of 
them. I give the following as the highly drawn picture from page 
150: 

‘‘An awful apprehension of his fate haunts the poor sufferer, by 
day and by night, from his cradle to his grave. Suspense 
hangs like a thunder cloud over his head. He knows that there 
is not a passing hour, whether he wakes or sleeps, which may not 
be the last, that he shall spend with his wife and children. Every 
day or week some acquaintance is snatched from his side, and 
thus the consciousness of his own danger is kept continually awake. 
Surely my turn will come next is his horrifying conviction, for he 
knows that he was reared for this, as the ox for the yoke, or the 
sheep for the slaughter. In this respect, the slave’s condition is 
truly indescribable. Suspense, even when it relates to an event 
of no great moment, and ‘‘endures but for a night,” is hard to 
bear. But when it broods over all, absolutely all that is dear, 
shilling the present with its deep shade, and casting its awful doom 
over the future, it must break the heart! Such is the suspense, 
under which every slave, in the breeding Stales, lives. It pois- 
ons all his little lot of bliss.” 

Now if this is true, all my slaves, and those of my neighbours, 
must be laboring under the horrors described above, and that 
night and day, from their cradles to their graves. 

I have always been, and hope I will ever continue to be, an 
ardent and devoted advocate for a system of emancipation, which 
shall, by a gradual and practical process, cerfain/y relieve the 
country from the evils of slavery. I believe that such a system 
must be devised and carried out by a constitutional provision of 
the several States, in which slavery exists. Such a constitutional 
provision can be introduced on/y with the consent of a majority of 
the legal voters of the several States, in which the institution of 
slavery exists. All discussions, on this subject, ought to be con- 
ducted in such a way, as to produce a conviction on the minds of 
a majority of the citizens, that justice and sound policy require, 
that slaves should be restored to freedom, by such a gradual pro- 
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cess of emancipation, as noel he accomplished without too great 
sacrifice of pecuniary interest, on the part of the masters, and in 
such a way, as would prepare and fit the persons emancipated for 
the enjoyment of the rights and benefits of freemen. 

This plan might be applicable only to those born after the com- 
mencement of the system, and thus would avoid the objection, that 
vested rights ought not to be interfered with, for no one can have 
a vested right in a child unborn. ‘The public mind ought to be 
prepared by discussing this subject cooly and deliberately; not by 
charging the entire body of the slave-holders, as tyrants and children 
of the devil, but by appealing to their magnanimity, their gen- 
erosity, their sense of justice, and to their republican principles. 
Their love to the Saviour, and the desire that every Christian must 
feel that his kingdom on earth should embrace all mankind, might 
be appealed to with great effect. What Christian is there, who 
would not most ardently desire that all Africa should be colonized 
and christianized, by the transfer of the African race to their na- 
tive homes, after having been educated sufficiently to read the 
Bible, and initiated in the divine principles of Christianity? Why 
charge upon the South the deadly sin of holding their fellow-men 
in bondage? Would it not be attended with infinitely better effect 
to persuade them that they are instruments in the beneficent hands 
of allmighty God, in preparing the African race for the enjoyment 
of freedom, and the blessings of Christianity? That the time has 
now arrived when they can acquire imperishable honour, by en- 
gaging heartily and snoneneny in the God-like work of reliev- 
ing our country from the evils of slavery, and laying the foundation, 
with the 6l lessing of God, of christianizing the coloured race, in 
Africa as well as in American? When it is recollected. that slavery 
was introduced into the South against the wishes of its inhabitants; 
and the difficulties in the way of sudden emancipation, the sym- 
pathies of the friends of abolition ought to be enlisted in favor of 
any practical plan of general emancipation, by a slow and gradual 
process. They should look to the insurmountable difficulties, which 
would oppose all attempts to relieve the country from the evils of 
slavery, by a sudden and universal emancipation of slaves; whilst, 
by a gradual system of emancipation, these difficuities could all be 
overcome, and the great and God-like work of relieving the coun- 
try from the evils of slavery be certainly accomplished. 

In looking over the work of Mrs. Stowe, I anxiously expected, 
from her fine talents, an exhibition of a practical plan for relieving 
the country entirely from the evils of slavery. When I came to 
her tenth comp under the head: ‘*‘W oP is to be done?”’ I hoped 
to see some plan delineated, which would effectually and pores am 
remove the evil of slavery; but I found myself greatly disappointed. 
Her plan is, substantially, that cmancipation shall be effected by 
the action of the various religious denominations. By church 
discipline, cutting off from church-membership all those who refuse 
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to emancipate their slaves. If this were attempted, it would inev- 
itably split each church, of the different denominations into two 
separate branches, one the slaveholding, the other the non-slave- 
holding church. 

The history given by Mrs. Stowe of the proceedings of the sev- 
eral churches—Presbyterian, old school, new school, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, Baptists, &c. prove that these churches are 
fully aware of the difficulties that would arise, and the insurmount- 
able obstacles that would prevent the carrying out this plan of 
abolition. It would be far better if all these churches were to re- 
commend to all their church-members to advocate and vote for 
some practical plan of gradual emancipation, by constitutional pro- 
vision, but leaving to every member the right of exercising his own 
judgment, as to the proposed amendment of the constitution. A 
recommendation of the various churches, s:ill leaving free scope 
to the exercise of their own judgments, by each individual mem- 
ber, would doubtless have great effect. This, coupled witha calm 
and dispassionate consideration of the proposed amendment of the 
constitution, could hardly fail to secure a majority in its favor. 

The declaration of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, in 1846, goes far to show that the plan proposed by Mrs. 
Stowe can never be carried out. This declaration is a very sens- 
ible and discreet document. (p. 213.) 

Mrs. Stowe prefers, as the foundation of her system of emanci- 
pation, the declaration of the Presbyterian church, made in 1818. 
This declaration sets forth, in very strong terms, the sinfulness of 
the system of slavery, and its absolute inconsistency with pure 
Christianity. It enjoins as a duty, that all christians should *‘use 
honest, earnest unwearied endeavours to correct the errors of 
former times, and as speedily as possible to efface this blot on 
our holy religion, and ¢o obtain the complete abolition of slavery 
throughout christendom, and throughout the world.” 

This declaration, so far as it is quoted by Mr. Stowe, does not 
propose to enforce its principles, upon church members by the 
exercise of church discipline, but this seems to be inferred by Mrs. 
Stowe; who says: ‘‘Here we have the Presbyterian church, slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding, virtwal/y formed into one great 
abolition sociely, as we have seen the Methodist was.”’ In 1784, 
in the Methodist church, ‘‘rules were adopted, prescribing the 
times at which members, who were already slave-holders, should 
emancipate their slaves.” ‘Every person, who will not comply 
with these rules, shall have liberty quietly to withdraw from our 
society within the twelve months following, the notice being given 
him as aforesaid, otherwise the assistants shall exclide him from 
the society.”” ‘‘No person, holding slaves, shall, in future, be 
admitted into the society, or to the Lord’s supper till he previous- 
ly comply with these rules, concerning slavery. Those who buy, 
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or sell, or give (slaves) away, unless on purpose to free them, 
shall be expelled immediately.” 

Here is an abolition society, sufficiently strong and energetic, 
to meet the views of Mrs. Stowe, and such a one as she seems to 
desire should be introduced into all churches, and especially in the 
Presbyterian. But experience convinced both the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches, that they could not enforce such stringent 
regulations, without cutting up and dividing their churches, and 
thus doing more harm than good to the cause of emancipation, in 
as much as it would rivet slavery more firmly by the erection of 
slaveholding churches throughout all that region of country where 
slavery is tolerated. By such a division, the non-slavehol ling 
churches would loose all their influence over the churches, located 
in slaveholding States, and could no longer, by the exercise of 
moral means, aid in promoting the cause of gradual emancipation. 

Both the Methodist ond Presbyterian churches, from the best of 
motives, have been obliged to change the ground they had taken, 
in relation to the question of slavery. There is now, therefore, 
no hope for the removal of the evils of slavery, but by the adop- 
tion of a system of gradual emancipation, by a constitutianal pro- 
vision, in each of the several States, but adapted to the accom- 
plishment of the great object of relieving the country from the evils 
of slavery. 

To those who object to this plan of emancipation because public 
sentiment is against it, I would say, that no plan of emancipation 
or abolition can be adopted, in any State, without the assent of 
a majority of the people of such State; and that whilst public senti- 
ment is a/most unanimous against every plan of sudden and zm- 
mediate abolition of slavery, there is a wide spread and growing 
sentiment in favor of a reasonable and practical plan of gradual 
emancipation. If this subject is properly brought before the pub- 
lic, and discussed in a calm and dispassionate manner, by our own 
citizens, as a measure of State policy, justice and propriety, I do 
not doubt that it would meet the approbation of a majority of the 
citizens of Kentucky. We see, from the historical review of the 
proceedings of the various religious denominations, in the United 
States, as given by Mrs. Stowe, that they wnranimous/y cousider 
that slavery is a great evil, and that some plan ought to be de- 
vised for its entire removal. Let some reasonable plan be adopt- 
ed to accomplish this object, and without doubt a// or nearly all 
the members of these several churches would heartily support such 
a plan. The influence of those churches, aided by the votes of 
great numbers of good men, who belong to no particular church- 
denomin: ution, would secure a majority, in support of a judicious 
plan of gradual emancipation. Such a plan would certain/y re- 
move the evil, wholly and entirely, within a reasonable lergth of 
time. Other plans which have been suggested, would, at “best, 
only partially remove the evil. 
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If it be objected, that nila sallidantion will be too slow in 
its operation, I reply that all other plans will be séc// slower, be- 
cause they will never completely emancipate our slave population. 

2d. The plan of gradual emancipation may provide that all the 
children to be emancipated shall be fitted for the enjoyment of 
freedom, by having them taught to such an extent as to prepare 
them for the enjoyment of that blessing. 

3rd. This plan will not interfere with vested righis. Mrs. 
Stowe estimates the value of slave property, at its present high 

rates,to be twothousand millions of dollars. If it is worth only half 
that amount, it is a very large sum. We could not reasonably 
expect that slave-owners “would be willing to make so great a sac- 
rifice as to yield up, at once, this immense sum, vested in slave- 
property. “The plan suggested does nct propose that one dollar 
of this immense sum shall be yielded up by slave-owners. May we 
not reasonably hope they, or at least a large number of them, will 
yield their support to the proposed plan of emancipation? 

4th. Children, born after the constitutional provision, should be 
raised and educated by their masters; in consideration of which, 
they should be entitled to their services, until they shall have ar- 
rived at such an age as would amply repay them for all their care 
in rearing and educating them. 1 would suggest twenty-four years, 
at which age boys and girls, and the offspring of the latter, after 
the commencement of the system, should be free. As to the age 
at which they shall be free, it is matter of only secondary import- 
ance, and should be the subject of reasonable adjustment by all 
our citizens, who are in favor of gradual emancipation. 

In relation to slaves in being, at the time the system of gradual 
emancipation commences, a mi ajority of them will have passed of 
this stage of action, before any children will become free. Very 
many will be voluncs arily emancipated by their owners, in their life 
time, or by will. Many will be emancipated to accompany their 
children to Liberia, or to non-slaveholding States, if they should 
choose to go there. In a word, the process of gradual emancipa- 
tion, under the constitutional provision, will be greatly promoted 
by voluntary emancipation, to a greater or less extent, of those 
not coming within the constitutional provision. In fifty years, 
there will hardly be a slave remaining in any State which shall 
have adopted the system of gradual emancipation. 

But if nothing is done, we may reasonably calculate that in fifty 
years the slaves will number from twelve to fifteen millions. A 
great and united effort should be made to prevent such a result, 
springing from careless indifference. 
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CLEVELAND LAD—The property of Toomas Bares, Esq., of Kirkleaving- 
ton, England. 
EXPLANATIONS : 


A—Forehead. O—Loin. 
B—Face. |P—Hips, hucks, hocks or huckles. 
C—Cheek. Q—Crupper bone, or sacrum. 
D— Muzzle. R—Rump, or pin bone. 
E—Neck. S—Round bone, thurl or whirl. 
F—Neck. T—Buttock. 
G—Shoulder point. U—tThigh, or gaskit. 
H—Arm. V—Flank. 
J—Snank. W—Plates. 
K—Gambril or Hock. X—Back, or chine. 
L—Brisket, Bosom or Breast. Y—Throat. 
M—Shoulder. Z—Chest. 
N—Crops. 

ArtTicLe [V. 


[From “The Farm and Garden.’ } 
What is Perfection in Cattle ? 


It has long been lamented by the breeders of Improved Cattle, 
that the Agricultural Societies did not establish a Scale of Points 
by which they might be judged, when exhibited for premiums at 
the annual cattle shows. Without such a Scale, it has been im- 
possible to arrive at anything definite in breeding ; and the judg- 
ment of the committees appointed to award the premiums have 
consequently been as capricious from year to year as the winds— 
thus doing great injustice to the breeders, and leaving the inex- 
perienced completely in the dark as to the course they should 
pursue. 

For the past eleven years we have strenuously advocated a re- 
form in this particular; and in 1847 we wrote out and published in 
the American Agriculturist, such a Scale of Points as in the 
judgment of our friends and self would establish a more certain 
state of things. No Society however could be influenced to move 
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in the matter; nevertheless, we did not cease in our efforts, but 
whenever occasion offered, we brought the subject before the New 
York State Agricultural Socicty, till at last seconded by several 
able and efficient breeders, the subject was taken up in earnest last 
winter, and a committee appointed to discuss the matter and re- 
port. This they have at length done through their able and inde- 
fatigable chairman, Mr. FRANCIS Rotcu, of Otsego, and two 
thousand copies in ‘pamphlet form of this report are ordered to be 
printed. 

Although appointed one of the members of this committee, 
urgent business prevented our attending its meetings in Albany, 
which we much regret, as it would have afforded us no less pleas- 
ure than profit to have listened to the discussions of its several 
members, and noted the reasons which influenced them in their de- 
cisions in making up this Scale of Points. We are free to confess 
that there are some things adopted in this Scale which we do not 
approve of entirely; and are of opinion that it might undergo mod- 
ification before it will be considered perfect by all breeders; still it 
is @ great deal better than nothing; and we have no doubt it will 
have a decided influence for good in aiding, and even in some 
measure governing the decisions of future awarding committees on 
cattle. We are therefore rejoiced to see it adopted by the New- 
York State Agricultural Society; and are highly gratified that the 
Empire State should Jead in this particular. We hope now that a 
Scale of Points may be adepted for everything else exhibited at 
the Agricultural Shows; we may then expect an acceleration in im- 
provement which otherwise will be looked for in vain. 


Points of Excellence in Cattle, adopted by the New York State Agricultural Soci- 
ety, for the Judges at their Annual Fairs. 


The numbers affixed to the points described form the maximum 
that is to be allowed for each; and in proportion as the animal 
under examination is deficient in any point, so will the Judges de- 
crease the number, even should nothing be allowed for that point. 

Points which are characteristic, and therefore common to a 
breed, though very valuable in themselves, are marked comparat- 
ively low, because they are easily obtained, and demand but little 
skill or attention on the part of the breeder; nevertheless, an an- 
imal not possessing the characteristics of z#s own breed, must of 
necessity be almost worthless. On the other hand it will be ob- 
served that points of less value, perhaps, in themselves, but which 
are characteristic defictencies in the breed, or at any rate difficult 
to sustain at their maximum excellence, are marked numerically 
high, as they go far to complete or perfect the natural excellence 
of the animal. 

Again, for the above reasons, it will be found that the same 
points, in d/ffercnt breeds, have different numerical values at- 
tached to them. 

The total of the numbers make 100. 
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Points of a Shorthorn Cow. 


Pepicrer—showing unbroken descent, on both sides, from 
known animals, derived from English herds, as found in the Eng- 
lish or American Herd Books, and without this, an animal can not 
compete in this class. 

3 The HEAD, small, lean and bony, tapering to the muzzle. 

2 The face somewhat long, the fleshy portion of the NosE of a 
light delicate color. 

2 The Eye is of great significance, and should be prominent, 
bright and clear—‘‘prominent,”’ from an accumulation of ‘‘adeps”’ 
in the back part of its socket, which indicates a tendency to lay on 
fat—‘*‘bright,”’ as an evidence of a good disposition—*‘clear,”’ as 
a guarantee of the animal’s health ; whereas a dull, sluggish eye 
belongs to a slow feeder, and a wild, restless eye betrays an un- 
quiet, fitful temper. 

1 The Horns—light in substance and waxy in color, and sym- 
metrically set on the head; the Ear large, thin, and with consid- 
erable action. 

2 The Neck—rather short than long, tapering to the head ; 
clean in the throat, and full at its base, thus covering and filling 
out at the points of the shoulders. 

14 The Cuzst—broad from point to point of the shoulders ; 
deep from the anterior dorsal vertebra to the floor of the sternum, 
and both round and full just back of the elbows; sometimes de- 
signated by the phrase, ‘‘thick through the heart.”” These are 
unquestionably the most important points in every animal, as con- 
stitution must depend on their perfect development, and the ample 
room thus afforded for the free action of the heart and lungs. 

3 The Brisket, however deep or projecting, must not be con- 
founded with capacety of chest; for though a very attractive and 
selling point, it, in reality, adds nothing to the space within, however 
jt may increase the girth without. [t is in fact nothing more nor 
Jess than a muscular adipose substance, attached to the portion of 
the sternum, or breast-bone, and thence extending itself back. 
This form, however, of the brisket indicates a disposition to lay on 
fat generally throughout the frame, and in this point of view is 
valuabie. 

4 The Saou.peER, where weight, as in the Shorthorn, is the ob- 
ject, should be somewhat upright and of good width at the points, 
with the blade-bone just sufficiently curved to blend its upper por- 
tion smoothly with the crops. 

8 The Cxops must be full and level with the shoulders and back; 
and 18, perhaps, one of the most difficult points to breed right in 
the Shorthorn. 

8 The Back, Lom and Hips should be broad and wide, forming 
a straight and even line from the neck to the setting on of the tail, 
the hips or hucks round and well covered. 
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5 The Rumps laid up high, with plenty of flesh on their extrem- 
ities. 

1 The Petvis should be large, indicated by the width of the 
hips (as already mentioned) and the breadth of the twist. 

2 The Twist, should be so well filled out in its ‘‘seam’”’ as to 
form nearly an even and wide plain, between the thighs. 

5 The QuakTeERs—long, straight, and well developed down- 
wards. 

4 The Carcass—round; the ribs nearly circular, an¢ extending 
well back. 

3 The FLanks—deep, wide, and full in proportion to condition. 

2 The Lea—short, straight, and standing square with the body. 

3 The Pxates of the belly strong, and thus preserving nearly a 
straight under line. 

2 The Tart—flat and broad atits root, but fine in its cord, and 
placed Aigh up, and on a level with rump. 

2 The CarrraGeE of an animal gives style and beauty; the walk 
should be square and the step quick; the head up. 

15 Quatity—On this the thriftiness, the feeding properties, 
and the value of the animal depends; and upon the touch of this 
quality rests, in a good measure, the grazier’s and the butcher’s 
judgment. If the ‘*touch” be good, some deficiency of form may 
be excused; but if it be hard and stiff, nothing can compensate for 
so unpromising a feature. In raising the skin from the body, be- 
tween the thumb and finger, it should have a soft, flexible and sub- 
stantial feel, and when beneath the out-spread hand, it should 
move easily with it, and under it, as though resting on a soft, 
elastic, cellular substance; which, however, becomes firmer as the 
animal ‘‘ripens.”? Athin paper skin is objectionable, more espe- 
cially in a cold climate. 

2 The Coar should be thick, short and mossy, with longer hair 
in winter, fine, soft and glossy in summer. 

38 The Upper—pliable and thin in its texture, reaching well 
forward, roomy behind, and the teats standing wide apart, and of 
convenient size. 

Points of the Shorthorn Bull. 

As regards the male animal, it is only necessary to remark, 
that the points desirable in the female are generally so in the 
male, but must, of course, be attended by that masculine charac- 
ter which is inseparable from a strong, vigorous constitution. Even 
a certain degree of coarseness is admissible, but then it must be 
so exclusively of a masculine description as never to be discovered 
in the females of his get. 

In contra-distinction to the cow, the head of the bull may be 
shorter, the frontal-bone broader, and the occipital flat and strong- 
er, that it may receive and sustain the horn—and this latter may 
be excused if a little heavy at the base, so its upward form, its 
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quality and color be right. Neither is the looseness of the skin, 
attached to, and depending from the under jaw, to be deemed 
other than a feature of the sex, provided it is not extended be- 
yond the bone, but leaves the gullet and throat clean and free from 
dewlap. 

The upper portion of the neck should be full and muscular, for 
it is an indication of strength, power and constitution. The spine 
should be strong, the bones of the loin long and broad, and the 
whole muscular system wide and thoreughly developed over the 
entire frame. 

North Devons. 


Purity of blood, as traced back satisfactorily to importations of 
both dam and sire, from known English breeders, or as found in 
the lately established Herd Book, for North Devons, and without 
this, an animal can not compete in this class. 

4 The Heap should be small, lean and bony, the forehead wide, 
flat, or from a fullness of the frontal bone over the eyes, somewhat 
dishing; the face, straight; the muzzle fine; the nostrils open; the 
lips thin and rather flat. 

4 The Noss of a light delicate orange color. 

4 The Eye should be bright, prominent and clear, but mild and 
gentle in its expression, as indicative of that spirited, but tractable 
disposition so necessary to cattle that must bear the yoke; a beau- 
tiful orange-colored ring should invariably surround the eye. 

2 The Ear—thin ; of a rich orange-color within, of medium 
size, with a quick and ready movement, expressive cf attention. 

2 The Horns—light, tapering, of a waxy color toward the ex- 
tremity, and gaily as well as symmetrically placed on the head ; 
the occipital bone narrow, thus bringing the base of the horns near- 
er together. 

2 The Neck of medium length, somewhat light in substance, 
very clean, and well set up on the shoulder. 

14 The Curst—deep and round, carrying its fullness well back 
of the elbows, thus affording, by the aid of a springing rib, abun- 
dant internal room for the action of the thoracic viscera, the heart 
and lungs, and that too without an eatreme width forward, and 
between the points of the shoulders, which might interfere with the 
action of the animal. 

4 The BriskEt—it being assumed that it adds nothing to the 
internal capacity of the chest, must not overload the breast, but 
be sufficiently developed to guarantee a feeding property, attended 
with a full proportion of fatty secretion. 

4 The SnovrpeEr is, in this breed, a very beautiful and im- 
portant point, and should in a degree approximate in form to that 
of the horse. It should take a more sloping position than is found 

in most other breeds, with its points less projecting, and angular, 
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and the | we" bone more ound, Seen bl blending with and forming 
a fine wither, rising a little above the level line of the back. 

8 The Crops full and even, forming a true line with the some- 
what rising shoulder, and level back, without either drop or hollow. 

9 Back, loin and hips, broad and wide, running on a level with 
the setting on of the tail. 

5 The Rumps- lying broad apart, high, and wel! covered. 

2 The Petvis—wide. 

3 The Twist—full and broad. 

6 The Quarters long and thoroughly filled up between the 
hooks, or hip bones, and the ramps; with a good muscular devel- 
opment down the thigh to the hooks. 

The FLtankK—moderately deep, full and meliow in proportion 
to condition. 

5 The Lues not too short, and standing as square, and straight 
behind, as may be compatible with activity. The bone q' lite smali 
below the hock and knee; the sinews large and clean, with the fore- 
arm well dey I 


’ 


circular, extending we Il back, and 8] ringing nearly horiz yatally 
from the vert 1, giving, in fact, much greater capacity than 
would at first ay ‘ 
1 The Tait, at its junction, level with the back, long, ver 
. ’ 5»? 


2 The Car ronnd and straight; its posterior ribs almost 


7 


slender in its cord, and finishing with a tassel of white hair. 

1 The Conor, in its shail >and degrees, is more or less gov- 
ern a L y fashion ; but in th ‘von is always red. Formerly a 
rich blood-red was the favorite color, and a test of purity; and 
now a somewhat lighter color is in vogue, approaching rather 
nearer to that of the South Devon, which is a larger, coarser, 
stronger animal. In all cases the color grows lighter round the 
muzzle, while a dark mahog ny color, verging almost to a black, 
and growing yet darker about the head, always was a very quest- 
ionable color, for a true Murth Devon, more especially when ac- 
companied by a di ark nose. 

1 The Harr should be short, thick and fi ine; and if showing on 
its ae a fine curl, or ripple, it looks richer in color, and is 
supposed to indicate a hardier and more thrifty animal. 

The Upper should be such as will afford the best promise of 
capacity and product 

3 Carriage—the Devons having, from their excellence in the 
yoke, another destiny besides that of the butcher’s block, it is all 
important that the animal’s carriage should indicate as much; but 
to obtain this, something of the heavy, inert, squarely molded frame 
of the merely beefing animal must be relinquished fora lighter and 
more active frame. 

15 Quatity—on this the thriftiness, the feeding properties, and 
the value of the animal depends; and upon the touch of this qual- 
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ity rests, ina good measure, the grazier’s and the butcher’s judg- 
ment. If the ‘*touch’’ be good; some deficiency of form may be 
excused; but if it be hard and stiff, nothing can compensate fo~ so 
unpromising afeature. Inraising the skin fromthe body, between 
the thumb and finger, it should have a soft flexible and substantial 
feel, and when beneath the out-spread hand, itshould move easily 
with it, and under it as though resting on a soft, elastic, cellular 
substance; which, however, becomes firmer as the animal *‘ripens.”’ 
A thin papery skin is objectionable, more especially in a cold 
climate. 
Points of the Devon Bull. 


As regards the male animal, it is only necessary to remark, that 
the points desirable in the female are generally so in the male, but 
must, of course, be attended by that masculine character which is 
inseparable from a strong, vigorous constitution. Even a certain 
degree of coarseness is admissible, but then it must be so exclus- 
ively of a masculine description as never to be discovered in the 
femzles of his get. 

In contra-distinction to the cow, the head of the bull may be 
shorter, the frontal-bone broader, and the occipital flat and strong- 
er, that it may receive and sustain the horn—and this latter may 
be excused if a little heavy at the base, so its upwards form, its 
quality and color be right. Neither is the looseness of the skin, 
attached to, and depending from the under jaw, to be deemed oth- 
er than a feature of the sex, provided it is not extended beyond 
the bone, but leaves the gullet and throat clean and free from 
dewlap. 

The upper portion of the neck should be full and mwscu/ar, for 
it is an indication of strength, power and constitution. The spine 
should be strong, the bones of the loin, Jong and broad, and the 
whole muscular system wide and thoroughly developed over the 
entire frame. 

Herefords. 

Purity of blood, as traced back to the satisfaction of commit- 
tees, to imported blood, on both sides, from some known English 
breeder, or as found in Eyron’s Hereford Herd Book. 

3 The Heap—moderately small, with a good width of forehead 
tapering to the muzzle; the cheek-bone rather deep, but clean in 
the jaw. 

2 The Nose, light in its color, and the whole head free from 
fleshiness. 

2 The Eve full, mild, and cheerful in its expression. 

1 The Ean of medium size. 

2 The Horns—light and tapering, long and spreading, with an 
outward and upward turn, giving a gay and lofty expression to the 
whole head. 
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2 The Neck—of a medium length; full in its junction with the 
shoulders, spreading well over the shoulder points, and tapering 
finely to the head. 

14 The Cuzst—broad, round, and deep; its floor running well 
back of the elbows, which with a springing fore-rib, gives great 
interior capacity to this all important portion of the body. 

4 The Brisketr—when in flesh, largely developed, descending 
low between the legs, and deep, by covering the anterior portioa 
of the sternum, or breast bone, but never interfering with the ac- 
tion of the animal when in working condition. 

3 The SuovLpeR—lying snugly and closely in towards the top, 
and spreading towards the points; the blade sloping somewhat 
back, and running pretty well up into the withers, which by rising 
a very trifle above the level line of the back, gives to the ox a very 
upstanding and beautiful foreend. The whole shoulder well clothed 
with muscle. 

8 The Crops—filling all up evenly behind the shoulders, and 
blending them smoothly with the muscles of the back. 

8 The Ba K, loin and hips, should be broad, wide and level. 

4 The Rumps should lie nearly, or quite level with the back, and 
their covering should be abundant, mellow, loose, and freely moy- 
ing under the hand, thus showing great aptitude to fatten. 

3 The PELvis—roomy; indicated by wide hips, as already men- 
tioned, and the space between the rumps which should stand well 
apart, giving a general breadth to the posterior portion of the an- 


} 
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imal. 

4& The Twist, broad and full, extending well down on each side 
of the thigh, with corresponding width—a broad twist is a good 
indication of a butcher’s animal. 

6 The Hinp Quarters—large and thoroughly developed in its 
upper and more valuable portions of becf. The thigh gradually 
tapering to the hock, but muscular. 

3 The Carcass—round throughout ; full and capacious, with 
the under line of the belly level, or nearly so. 

3 The FLan«k full and wide. 

3 The Leas—straight, upright ; firmly placed to support the 
superincumbent weight; a strong back sinew, but by no means a 
large, coarse cannon bone. 

3 The Prarss of the belly strong, and thus preserving nearly 
straight under line. ‘i 

2 The Tarr—large and full at its point of attachment, but fine 


in its cord. 

3 The CarrIaGcE—prompt, resolute, and cheerful; and in the 
ox, gay and lively. 

3 The Harr—thick, close and furry, and if accompanied with 
a long growth, and a disposition to curl moderately, is more in 
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estimation, but that which has a harsh and wiry feel, is objection- 
able. 

2 The Upper should be such as will afford the best promise of 
capacity and product. 

1 Cotor—reds or rich browns, oftentimes very dark, with a 
white or ‘‘brockled” face, are now the colors, and marking of the 
Herefords, though grey Herefords or cream-colored, are not un- 
common. 

15 Qvatrry—On this the thriftiness, the feeding properties, 
and the value of the animal depends ; and upon the touch of this 
quality rests, in a good measure, the grazier’s and the butcher’s 
judgment. If the *‘touch” be good, some deficiency of form may 
be excused; but if it be hard and stiff, nothing can compensate for 
so unpromising a feature. In raising the skin from the body, be- 
tween the thumb and finger, it should have a soft, flexible and sub- 
stantial feel, and when beneath the out-spread hand, it should 
move easily with it, and under it, as though resting on a soft, 
elastic, cellular substance; which, however, becomes firmer as the 
animal ‘‘ripens.”” A thin papery skin is objecionable, more espe- 
cially in a cold climate. 

Points of the Hereford Buil. 

As regards the male animal, it is only necessary to remark, that 
the points desirable in the female are generally so in the male, but 
must, of course, be attended by that masculine character which is 
inseparable from a strong, vigorous constitution. Even a certain 
degree of coarseness is admissible, but then it must be so exclus- 
ively of a masculine description as never to be discovered in the 
emales of his get. 

In contra-distinction to the cows, the head of the bull may be 
shorter, the frontal- bone broader, and the occipital flat and strong- 
er, that it may receive and sustain the horn—and this latter may 
be excused if a little heavy at the base, so its upward form, its 
quality and color be right. Neither is the looseness of the skin, 
attached to, and depending from the under jaw, tobe deemed other 
than a feature of the sex, provided it is not extended beyond the 
bone, but leaves the gullet and throat clean and free from dewlap. 

The upper portion of the neck should be full and muscudar, for 
it is an indication of strength, power and constitution. The spine 
should be strong, the bones of the loin long and broad, and the 
whole muscular system wide and thoroughly developed over the 
entire frame. 

Ayrshires. 

Purity of blood, as traced back to importations of both dam 
and sire, under such evidence as will satisfy committees. 

4 The Heap, as in other breeds, small; the face long and nar- 
row, the muzzle and nose variable. 
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2 The Eye placid and not strikingly large. 

4 The Ear of full size, and of an orange color within. 

2 The Horns small, tapering, with an outward and upward turn, 
and set on wide apart; the face somewhat dishing. 

4 The Neck of medium length, clean in the throat, very light 
throughout, and tapering to the head. 

6 The Suoutprnrs lying snugly to the body, thin at their top, 
small at their points, not long in the blade, nor loaded with muscle. 

12 The Curst must retain sufficient width and roundness to in- 
sure constitution. The lightness of the fore-quarter, and the ‘‘wedge- 
shape”’ of the animal, from the hind-quarter forward, arising more 
from a small, flat and thin shoulder, than from any undue narrow- 
ness of the chest 

4 The Crops easily blend in with so thin a shoulder and prevent 
all hollowness behind. 

4 The Brisket not over-loading the fore-end, but light. 

8 The Back should be straight, and the loin wide, the hips 
rather high and well-spread. 

4 The Petvis roomy, causing a good breadth at what is termed 
the ‘‘thurl,”’ or ‘‘round-bone,”’ and between the points of the 
rumps. 

6 The Quarters long, tolerably muscular, and full in their up- 
per portion, but molding into the thighs below, which should have 
a degree of flattness, affording thus more space for a full udder. 
The flank well let down, but not heavy. 

8 The Rras, behind, springing out very round and full, afford- 
ing space for a large udder, which by Ayrshire breeders is consid- 
ered very essential to secure the milking property; the whole car- 
cass thus acquiring increased volume towards its posterior por- 
tion. 

5 The Rumps nearly level with the back, projecting but little. 

1 The Tar thin inits cord. of full length, light in its hair, and 
set somewhat farther into the back than would be admissibie with 
some other breeds. 

3 The Leas delicate and fine in the bone, inclining to be short, 
and well knit together at the joints. 

12 The Upper in this breed is of more especial importance, as 
tke Ayrshires have been bred almost exclusively with reference to 
their milking properties. The great feature of the udder should 
be capacity, without being fleshy. It should be carried squarely 
and broadly forward, and shew itself largely behind. As it rises 
upward it should not mingle too immediately with the muscle of 
the thighs, but continue to preserve its own pecudiar texture of 
skin—thin, delicate and ample in itsfolds. The teats should stand 
wide apart, and be lengthy, but not large and coarse. 
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6 The Hanp.ive will show the skin to be of medium thickness 
only, moving freely under the hand, and evincing a readiness in 
the animal to take on flesh, when a drain on the constitution is no 
longer made by the milkpail. 

4 The Harr soft and thick, in the phraseology of the country, 
woolly. 

1 CoLor, varies—a dark red—a rich brown—a liver color, or 
mahogany, running into almost a black ; those very much broken 
and Spotty at the edges on a white groun 1 are the favorite colors 
at the present time. ‘The light yellow is, however, a color some- 
times found on very good cows, but these pale colors are objected 
to from an impression that such belong to animals of less consti- 
tution. 


7 


1 CarriaGE shouldbe light, active and even gay: this latter ap- 
pearance is much promoted by the upward turn of the korn. 


Points of the « lyrshire Bull. 


As regards the male animal, it is only necessary to remark, that 
the points desirable in the female are generally so in the male, 
but must, of course, be attended by that masculine character which 
is inseparable from a strong, vigorous constitution. Even a cer- 
tain degree of coarseness is admissible, but then it must be so ex- 
clusively of a masculine description as never to be discovered in 
the females of his get. 

In contra-distinction to the cows, the head of the bull, may be 
shorter, the frontal-bone broader, and the occipital flat and strong- 
er, that it may receive and sustain the horn—and this | 


§ iatter may 
ase, so its upwar< 


t 1 form, its 
quality at d color be right. Ne ithe ris the looseness of the skin 
attached to, and depending from the under jaw, to be deemed 
other than a feature of the sex, provided it is not extended beyond 
the bone, but leaves the gullet and throat clean and free from 
dewlap. 

The upper portion of the neck should be fulland muscudar, for 
it is an indication of strength, power and constitution. The spine 
should be strong, the bones of the loin long and broad, and the 
whole muscular system wide and thoroughly developed over the 
entire frame. 





Civil Statistics of St. Louis County. 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
CIVIL STATISTICS OF ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO. 


Receipts and Expenditures of the County of Si. Louis for the year end- 


ne April 30, 1852. 
GENERAL COUNTY FUND. 
{ECEIPTS. 
May 1, 1853—Balance— 
Received Jno Brady Smith, Collector $19,614 08 
Tax on persons and property $94,833 39 


Tax on Licence 47.740 82 
Francis Jones, tax ¢ 
V. C. Musick, é 


{. Schisler, road damages 


N 
t. J. Howard, costs in criminal cases...... 
Ed. Farmer, materials bridge on old Grav- 
ois Road 
John F. Long, damages refused 262 00 
Pacific Railroad, interest refunded..... a 800 00 158,216 18 


$40,096 41 
ROAD FUND. 
May Ist, 1852, balance on hand $10,720 07 
Received of J. B. Smith, tax on persons and prop- 


erty outside of the city 10,925 88 


21,645 95 


BE MR iincncmsevennaniinaines sbbibipbiabaainaninintaied 7,474 47 


ND ctbsiireistinceccedsebiamnetens pépsassessepenebans $14,171 48 
JURY FUND. 
Received of Sheriff, Marshal and Clerks, Jury fees,. $8,858 33 
Paid Jurors Certificates..... 


Balance paid out of County fund........ Sntioantsininnewnes $6,151 52 
COUNTY SCHOOL FUND. 


Received from sundry sources.......... sonsoness spaennens 
gg ee ee paobine nedenwen eertubenpess _— 


DR cciitlacness<orssntnnntciansentwsresemevessseesecinens $348 80 
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STATE SCHOOL FUND. 








$3,041 81 


Paid out..... athe sisiitindsanibiabibia pueda cernee Seles 2,095 41 




















ae shill ciiiaimiat siancieliiailaaiaiiata $6,558 94 
FUND FOR MACADAMIZING ROADS UNDER LAW 1839. 
Amount expended on the several roads au- 
thorized to be macadamized for the 
present year, as per certificates of Co. 

















RSMO o0000000000ss iistaniedevnien »$84,298 24 
Loan Funp. 
1852, May 1, balance in treasury........ $27,621 05 
Rec’d J. B. Smith, tax on licenses...... . 9,283 01 
sis vi oy property ......... 18,055 90 
‘¢ T. Jones ‘* dram shops...... 630 96 
s¢ V. C. Musick 6 ciebatia 3,201 07 58,791 99 


PAYMENTS. 

Remittance to Phoenix Bank, New York, to redeem 

bonds and pay interest...... paenborenendeis rqeavenenen - 11,500 00 
PN asccecccces pasenunadenseeisenineennsiniiaiesiaéannns $47,291 99 
[NDEBTENESS OF THE COUNTY OF ST. LOUIS IN COUNTY BONDS 
Bonds issued for road fund, law 1847, ia- 

terest 8 per CeRt ......cceceeeees soeeeeeee2 00,000 00 
Bonds issued for road fund, ‘law 1849, in- 

terest 7 per N6Dsdicsichesinai-Tainnesoea OR O08 00 
Bonds issued for payment of $200,000, 

held by County in capital stock Pacific 

railroad, interest 6 per cent............. 110,000 00 
Bonds issued in payment of $30,000 held 

by county in capital stock Central plank 

road company, interest 7 per cent,. ....238,000 06 
Bonds issued for stock Cass avenue plank 

road company, interest 7 a cent....... 5,000 00 
Bonds issued for stock natural bridge plank 

road company, interest 7 per cent.......52,000 00 ‘ 
Bond issued for loan fund in 1848.........10,000 00 
—— $650,000 00 


Louis County. 4t1 


May Ist, 1852, balance on hand............... scien $934 76 
Received apportionment fund for St. Louis County.. 2,107 05 


cs. sa iniinincstcaencd emma nuda baiana iia : $946 40 
TOLL FUND. 
May Ist, 1852, balance in treasury..........s.seesee $1,832 10 
Received Toll pete on the several Mac ad: umized 
roads in the county....... dniiinsinndectenanseihin 19,728 34 
Paid out superintendance, repairs, &c......... isaesin : 15,608 50 


Se ee eee 





412 Commerce of New Orleans. 
STOCK SUBSCRIBED BY THE COUNTY. 
To Pacific railroad ( $110,000.) paid by 

issue of county bonds $200,000 00 
To Ohio and Mi —_—— pi railroas d. pe lide 

in 6 per cent. bonds, July 1, 1855 ....200,000 00 
To St. Louis and [ron Mountain Railroad 

. ays able in 6 per cent. i accinsinnneinia 500,000 00 


To North Missouri Railroad, payable in 6 
ge Ree rae oN eee ee 090,000 OO 


per cent 
To natural brid, ge plankroad company.... 52,000 00 


To Central plankroad company (23, 000 
30,000 OU 


To Cass avenue plank road company 5.000 00 
To Lafayette avenue } lankroad company 2,000 UU 
ae $1,489,000 00 


LEWIS F. LACY, Clerk. 


PBT 


COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
Slate ment of Cotton Recetved at Mew Or lean - and Total 
Cri p Of thee l ‘ S., from ] 5 12 to L852 znclusive. 


Total Ree ipts at 


Year. New Orleans. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS FROM THE INTERIOR FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Total estimated value i 47 $90,033,256 
66 os at 47 79,779.14 1 
¢ $1,989,092 
1849-50 96 pyle 
1650-51 ....ccccee 106,9 24,08 
1851-52.......... 108,051, 708 
1852-58......... 134,233,735 
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IMPORTS FROM THE INTERIOR, FOR FOUR YEARS, 
Commencing 1st September, and ending 31st August, each year. 


ARTICLES. _ | 1858 1852 i 1851 | 1850 — 





Bocuse’ d, bhds,c: akskel 54356 50360! 57816. 67277 
Bacon Hams casks 42868 38488 44478) 19335 
Bacon, in bulk.........lbs} 184300) 281280) 223500! 209045 
Bagging, Western..pieces| 64144 60044! 72304) 58321 
oan ele Ee 121553! 90272 107294 86104 
..kegs and firkins| f4444> 44786 54967 51058 

bbls and tie rees| T8791 o2850 48066 65271 
Louis.& Miss...bales} 1135172 967679 618156) 474411 
I bales 21614 15202 14899 10902 
N.Alab&Tenn..bales} 328176 304153 = 949683 

| Arkansas ales) §=©95032) 85430 62793/ 44890 
\ Montgomery &cbales 23.99. 21760 1805] 17501 
Mobile ales; 8835 15606 24473) 23647 
L807 11091 10601 

14546 9252 6088 

Corn, in ears 1s 2 63 $2526 42719 
Corn, shelled Si >] s U: oe O72 12989382 11] 1897 
"| bls 941106) 591986 
25116 384792 

115570 223019 

1519381 302366 

5505 415400 

$40056 3273 «=ATNT41) 325795 

316592) 27606 325008! 543694 

ihe Q547 9 1231 13968 

Pork, in bulk lbs 12985810 SSUYUVUY 051889515862461 
Tallow Is 1318 1307 6164 {862 
Tobacco, Leaf hhds 75010, 89675 64030 60304 
Whiskey bb] 188515) 146352; 157741) 117753 
Wheat.. bls & sacks C4918 SST9T 57508 


io . ~ we vated > wed - . wo rao 
Imp rts of Specie, 1852-53 § 5,226.—1851-52 $6,278,525, 


COTTON. 


te ete ete ee ee ee ee 


Direct Imports oF CoFFER, SUGAR, SALT, 
For three years—from — 1 to August $1. 
1852-53/1851-52 


Coffee, Havana. a 10812 | 12525 10367 
Coffee, Rio. scccsceceeress DOGH 838412 | 853616 | 274690 
Sugar, Havana...... ies sseeeeeeeDxs| 27087 | 25678 | 29298 
Salt, Liverpool......... pevecceecs <s| 586974 | 580106 | 420838 


Salt, T. Isl., &c.. ....--Dushels) 805478 | 235952 | 419685 


eee cid Ph a ee 


p- 


1 52 eager, 
RS ~*~ teat & zs 
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Whither exported. 


Liverpool PTYTTTITITITITTTT TT TTT TTT Tee 
Ea RRO: iennsecda 
Glasgow and Greenock ............. 
Cowes, Falmouth, Xe........ see 


Bordeaux... 
Marseilles 
Nantz, Cette and Roue1 
Amsterdam 
Rotterdam an 
Bremen 
Antwerp, &c 
Hamburg 
i iccnseeceeniavenete 
Spain an 

Havana, 
Genoa, Trieste 
China 
St. Petersbur 
New Y 
Boston 
Providence, R. | 
Philadel; hia 
Baltimore 


OPP PPP eee Pee eee eee eee 
eee eeeeene 
LlUswweeeeeeeeseee 


Tee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


oe Pee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


betwee eeeeeeeenees 
eee tee eee ereeee 
COCR HOHE HEHEHE EEE Eee 
TOPE eee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee eee 


Other coastwise 
Western States 


Exports oF Corton FROM NEW ORLEANS, FOR TEN YEARS. 
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| BALES 


| 1852-53 |1851-52 |1850-51 








869830 | 761172 | 562277 
Oe Niccsenneceen aaa 
BYTOT | 11700 15418 
12454 7211 16078 
ikeemaeca BESO | veccecess 
O2957 | 183054 | 125007 
317 1554 1164 
2098S j 13038 $13 
1154 See } Gntendees 
L375 209 iSY 
1982 L507 1468 
1462] 10248 12905 
ZLz02z 245602 LUsbo0 
1053] L7o94 O20 
7392 OO34 S1TS0 
1443 $745 41015 
2063 LISiy 365 
37502 15046 111-43 
738043 | 101938 2398 
1515 128629 Slo4 
Lov02 SGN 1 ascocenes 
103562 15504 14s T 
| 9126 i745 2011 
| 
aad taunt aaa te] eeewewees 
307 15 ] 
1200 1200 UU 
1644081 14555815 | 997458 











— ____ —_ 


oF CoTTON. 





1849-50 1848-49 184748)1346-47 1845 46 





378155 | 608455 
1367 |} 805 
10857 | 275388 
oT41 11237 
3069 | at55 
112159 159910 
1006 e424 
3618 11313 
ih, ee 
72 “bod 

18 )] 21 7 
11994 | 1338 
112q@ «5321 
OU iv ) 
46296 12.823 
LLZI9Z 1U328 
30362 t{16i4 


L017 | 


Tee ECOEO SES SEEOCOC OOOO OO 


619817/367810 


oe 48 
2T996) 10598 
6270) 6102 
FAO 810 
123856] 90103 
3173) aU 
8659} 3323 
5275] 1963 
ee 
804 5YD 
8710) 1369 
14170) 2912 
T7091} 7466 
L887 4576 
32.560 17705 
25465 9376 
45225) 30542 
BED ccccccce 
13051 6579 
67578) 55187 
14398Y) 75546 
1560 iT 0 
16213) 15582 
12325; 72358 
5138 ot] 


31382) 1437 
L5v0 2500 


| 





858591 11673038 





1201897 724508 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Commerce of New Orleans. 


Commencing September 1, and ending August 31. 


| 


521953 529675 


159} 2025 
17893) 36213 
8134) 17975 


14151 


ee eeeeeee 


146158 112995 
2315 2314 
GSU6, T3857 
4254) 1854 
2019 1253 

03 9355 
3419 9211 
T8338 1196 
39380 9123 
S377} 1630 
L679 821 
G8U00! 620838 
2007! 27201 

eienigéien 2353 
SU5U) 2267 

T4757, SLR8V 

111666 7d5375 

d7383 75 
18690 6784 
5007; 3640 


1053 
2423 


Hi) Ae) 


2TOY 
410 


5000 


1054857 984616 


| 


| 


415 


1844—45)1843—44 


488817 
518 
21265 
14893 
2182 
107973 
1418 
T462 
3127 
1860 
512 
2770 
S499 
3156 
102 
$315 
19704 
2U5 
$2814 
72400 
211 
6919 
4698 





”) Ly 
41356 
5280 
2500 
~orr 

SYousio 


eer! & 
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E XPORTS OF Ton ACCO FROM Nrw ORLEANS FOR TEN YEARS— 


Gas EADS 
Whither exported. — — — “ 
1852—53| 1851-52 1850-51 





Liverpool. ener bucamamande ae 9458 7844 | 6457 
London | 6082 5197 | 6192 
sas ate ond Gre enock sleeseeeeeeees 
Cowes, JOz oT4 
Cork, Belfast, XC ay 
Havre 482 | Vob 
Bordeaux 169 | 1916 | O17 
Marseilles 9: I9OTO 8006 
Nantz, Cette 
Amsterdam 
Rotterdam and Ghen | 
Bremen | 15053 | ays) Us TO71 
Antwerp, &c | 4034 76 O70 
Hamburg.... | 125 | 440 io 
Ss ccnnnsnbsinspnccceermines | 414 
Spain and Gibraltar..........ccccees 
Havan he hac NC 
Genoa, Trieste, Ke 
Yhina 

Petersburg, Xc 
New York 
Boston 
Providence, R. 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Portsmouth 
Other coastwise ports 
bf, 


‘wi 
le 





Commerce of Mew Orleans. 





Commencing September 1, and ending August 31. 
OF ToBacco. ; ee 
“1849-50; 1848-49 1847-48)1846- 47 1845- 46184445 1843-44 








6120 | 8706 | 38374 | 8976 | 8808 
930 | 10008 | 5173 


HUYS 
1067 
1006 





YOY 

6749 10681 
903 | 1601 
8001 556 


1008 
5458 


52896 | 60864 | 50376 | 62045 | 68679 | 81249 


Statement A hn Sugar Crop, fr om 1828 to 1852 inclusive. 
Crop of 185 321,934 hhds.| Crop of 1840 87,000 hhds. 
- 236,547 << © 1839......115,000 * 
“ 1850...... 211,203 << 1838 70,000 * 
“6 1849 247,923 + 1837 65,000 * 
1848...... 220,000 « 1836 70,000 <¢ 
1847...... 240,000 1835...... 30,000 
1846 140,000 183 100,009 
1845...... 186,650 183% 75,000 
1844 200,000 « 1832 70,000 
1848...... 100,000 1829 48,000 | 
1842 140,000 1828...... 88,000 
1841 90,000 





et Ree =e 
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~ JOURNAL OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Hickman Railroad. 


We have heretofore noticed the movements of the people of 
Hickman, Ky., in behalf of a railroad connection at that point 
between Nashville and St. Louis. We are pleased to witness the 
energy with which this ne is espoused, and are confident 
that much light will be brought forth and spread from that point, 
by the activity of those interested in its prosperity, which will pro- 
mote the public welfare. The following information received from 
Hickman, is signifiant of an earnest spirit, and a prelude of more 
important developments which are now occurring: 

At a meetit™® of the citizens of Hickman, Ky., and the friends 
of the enter} rise, held at Jackson Hall, on Tuesd lay, the 2d day 


of August, 1853, the sum of Fifty thousand dollars was sul scribed 
as stock for the purpose of constructing a railroad from Hickman 
to the Mobile and Ohio railroad, where the No rthwestern railroad 
from Na hville. Tenn., to the Mississippi shall intersect said Mo- 
bile and Ohio railroad, in the valley of Houser ereek, Obion co. 


Tenn. An election for Directors was gone into, and resulted in 
the choice of the following gentlemen: E. B. Fuqua, G. W. L. 
Marr, F. H. Wilson, J. F. Marrs, A. D. Kingman, B. R. Noles, 
r, W. Gibbs, O. F. Young, Wm. Robinson, “Robert Matson, S. 
Burrus. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held at Jackson Hal 
on the 3rd of August, G. W. Gipzs was elected President, a 
Frank Roulhac, Secretary. —On motion of Wm. Robinson, a call 
of 24 per cent. upon the stock subscribed was made, payable on 
the Ist of Sept tember next. The President ap pointe 1d an executive 
committee of six, composed of the following gentlemen: 8. Burrus, 
O. F. Young, A. D. Kingman, E. B. F uqua, Wm. Robinson and 
F. H. Wilson, who were instructed to employ engineers to make 
surveys and aid in locating said proposed road. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held at Jackson Hall, 
on the 8th of August, By-Laws for the government of the Board 
were reported, and, after some slight amendments, were adopted. 
A Treasurer was elected, and a committee of Two appointed to 
prepare and receive his bond, and report to the next regular meet- 
ing, on second Monday i in September next. 

Frank Rov.wac, Secretary. 


This demorstration will arouse both friends and rivals of Hick- 
man; but let the friends be liberal and active, the rivals just and 
generous, and the result will prove to be their reciprocal advantage. 
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New Madrid Railroad. 





New Madrid Railroad. 





Southeast Missouri is beginning to wake up from her sleep of 
ages; and is forming resolutions to join in the march of improve- 
ments. During the last year, we have invoked the spirit of the 
people in this portion of the State with earnest appeals. We framed 
and advocated a system of Internal Improvements, to make their 
land productive as that of Holland, and their people learned as 
those of Germany, and challenged investigation of its merits.* 

On the 4th of July last, the people of Hickman, Ky., made a 
declaration to co-operate with the people of Southeast Missouri in 
Railroad improvements; and several publications have appeared in 
the Journal looking toward the consummation of this union. On 
the 27th of August, the people of New Madrid assembled, and 
passed a series of resolutions, which adopt the system we formed, 
and advocated for their interests, last winter, and appointed Judge 
Amos Riley, Wm.8. Mosely, J. J. Coe, and Jno. C. Underwood, 
Esqrs., a committee, to make preliminary arrangements to secure 


} 
} 


ne system. 


) 


the establishment of t 
On the 2d of September; a judicious and arousing column ap- 
peared in the New Madrid Journal, embracing some of the most 
valuable arguments we have seen on the subject of ** RAILROADS.” 
On the 3rd of September, another enthusiastic movement was 
made by the people in New Madrid County, in furtherance of this 
cause; and as it indicates and extends the action on the previous 
week, it is so much the more valuable. Here is the official report: 
RAILROAD CONVENTION. 

Held in pursuance to previous notice, at the Point Pleasant 
Hotel, Point Pleasant, Mo., Saturday the 3d September, 1853. 

The Hon. Robert G. Watson was called to the chair, and U. C. 
Spencer appointed Secretary. 

Godfrey Lesieur, Welton Obannon, John Woodard and William 
N. Warren were appointed a Committee to draft resolutions. Col. 
Wm. S. Mosely was then called upon by the chair to explain the 
object of the meeting, who did so in a few words which were well 
directed to points of interest touching the subject. 

Maj. J. Warner, of Tenn., was introduced tothe assembly, who 
rose and addressed the audience in a plain and forcible manner, 
insisting upon the citizens of South-east Missouri to arouse and 
procure the construction of a branch of railroad, from the Iron 
Mountain railroad, to connect with the great Nashville Northwest- 


* See “South East Missouri,’ page 313, vol. 9, Western Journal § Civilian- 
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ernrailroad, whose terminus, according to its charter, must and 
would be eppants or near the spot where he was then speaking. 

Col. Wm. S - Mosely then addressed the Convention in a very 
animated and brilliant discourse; urging upon the people the great 
necessity of immediate action touching the contemplated roads, 
and redeem down-trodden East Missouri from obscurity, to a state 
of greatness, worthy to be commercially and socially associated to 
her great and prosperous city of St. Louis, whose advance and 
growing prosperity is only equalled by the rapid progress of 
Internal Improvement throughout the country. 

Col. J. J. Coe was then called to the stand, who rose and, with 
his p aracteristic spirit, ever ready to put his shoulder to the wheel 
in all public enterprises, delivered a spirited discourse; occasionally 
interspersed with happy and really funny illustrations, calling upon 
the people to arouse from a state of le thargy, and walk into action. 

The comnfMttee then retired to draw up resolutions, and after an 
absence of two hours returned, and presented to the President the 
following preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas, The State of Missouri has entered upon a judicious 
system of Internal Improvement, which is well calculated to fully 
develop the great agricultural, mineral and commercial r sources 
of, not only her own territory, but the whole valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and that immense region of country lying west of the great 
valley, and stretching westwardly to the gold regions upon the 
shores of the Pacific. And, whereas, the county of New Madrid, 


owing to its central position, bordering upon the great ‘‘Father of 


Waters,”’ and lying contiguous to the contemplated terminus of the 
Charleston and N: ish wille railroad, in Obion county, Tenn.:; and 
also within thirty miles of the terminus of the St. Louis and Iron 


Mountain railroad, at the Chalk Bluffs, on the Missouri and Ar- 
kansas Tine, where the same connects with the great Mississiy ppl 
Valley railroad, leading from the city of New Orle ans, va Opel- 


ousag to F ulton on Red River; thence through Little Rock, Ark., 
to the Chalk Bluffs; thence to St. Louis, and on the dividing ridge 
between the Missouri and the Mississippi rivers, to the lowa line; 
thence through Iowa to St. Paul, in Minnesota; which, when con- 
structed, wou!d form a continuous line of railway of 1825 miles— 
connecting the great and fertile regions of our northern territory 
to the sunny South upon the Gulf of Mexico. 

And, whereas, our county is deeply and vitally interested in the 
construction of these several important improvements, and of 
branch railroad from the Iron Mountain road at the Chalk Bluffs, 
to some point on the Mississippi river within the limits of New 
Madrid county, so as to form a connecting link with the great 
Charleston and Nashville railroad, thereby opening to our county 
the numerous avenues of coramerce with the South, North, East 
and West, and thereby developing the great natural resources of 
our highly favored country, and building up in our midst a great, 
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hat al 


prosperous and flourishing city; and bring into habitation and cul- 
tivation those immense quantities of Swamp Lands that now lie 
waste and act as a nuisance to the surrounding country—blighting 
and retarding our onward march to prosperity. Therefore, 

1. Be it resolved, that it is the opinion of this Convention that 
every exertion should be made by the citizens of this county in 
getting stock subscribed to the Charleston and Nashville railroad, 
provided its terminus should be on the Mississippi river, in Obion 
county, Tenn., in conformity to its charter. 

3. Be it resolved, that the construction of a branch of the Iron 
Mountain r sikeod. from the Chalk Bluffs to New Madrid county, 
by the most direct and practicable route, to the Mississippi river, 
is of great and vital importance to us, and to the whole of South- 
east Missouri, _ Northeast Arkansas; and that if the Iron 
nag chine — company should not undertake its construction, 
a company shi ld be formed under our general railroad law, and 
the roar ib lilt by the citizens of Missouri and Arkansas. 

8. | , that we earnestly recon nd a speedy conference 
yn the part of the committees appoi ew Madrid con- 
vention, with the board of directors, of the Charleston and Nash- 

Nash ille; and also with the board of directors of 


+ 
u 


ville railroad, a 
th ‘Y n Mountain railroad. at St. Louis. 


Resolved, that this convention earnestly desire, that the Iroz 
‘oe railr a company should have an early preliminary sur- 
vey ma le of ar . fr ym some point of the [ron Mountain rail- 
road, to the Missis: sSippi river; wh more particularly, one to some 
point in New Madrid c unty. And we pledge ourselves, that the 
citizens of this county will cheerfully afford every facility in their 
power to favour this important object. 


t¢ 
5. Resolve this convention Is fully satisfied from an ac 
tual survey made by the late Smith Shelby, Esq., county survey- 
or, for a state roa " fro m New Madrid via P oint Pleasant to Chalk 
Bluffs, that it is the shortest route to be reached on the Mississip- 
pi river, the distance being thirty-two miles, according to the sur- 
vey and field notes now on file in the Clerk’s office of New Madrid 
county; and the whole distance offering no obstacles to the con- 
struction of a railroad, and with an ine xhaustib le quantity of the 
very finest cypress ti imber contiguous thereto. 


6. Resolved, that this convention, from the character and topo- 
graphy of the valley of the Mississippi river, from Commerce, in 
Scott county, to the town of New Madrid, is of the opinion, that 
a route could not be found from any point on the Iron Mountain 
railroad south of Waynecounty, tapping the Mississippi river south 
of Commerce or north of New Madrid, but what would be subject 
to periodical inundations from the Mississippi river, and would 
require an immense additional expenditure for embankments to 


protect the road from overflow. 
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7 Resolved, that we pledge ourselves to redouble our exertions 
to increase the amount of stock already subscribed by our citizens, 
to the Charleston and Nashville railroad, to the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars; and, in the event of the location of a branch of the 
Iron Mountain railroad from the Chalk Bluffs, to some point in 
New Madrid county, we promise to take stock, in our individual 
capacity, and to use our influence in having our county to take 
stock, in her corporate capacity, in the same, believing that the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars could be thus obtained towards the 
coustruction of said branch road. 

8. Resolved, that we approve of the formation of an Improve- 
ment County Committee in this county; and pledge ourselves to 
furnish said committee such statistics and general information, as 
will tend to deyglop our resources. 

9. Resolved, that, in the opinion of this convention, it is highly 
important that a fund, sufficient to defray the actual traveling ex- 
penses of the visiting committee to and from St. Louis and Nash- 
ville, be raised by voluntary contribution, in the county; and that 
Godfrey Lesicur and Welton Obannon be added to the committ e 
to visit St. Louis, and confer with the Iron Mountain railroad com- 
pany. 

1(. Resolved, that we recommend the citizens of Big Prairie in 
this county, the citizens of Scott, Dunklin, Stoddard, Butler and 
other counties in South-east Missouri, to hold public meetings in 
regard to the extension of the Iron Mountain railroad to the Mis- 
sissippi river within the Southeast portion of the State of Missouri. 

11. Resolved, That the procecdings of this Convention be sent 
to the ‘‘Journal of the Times,”’ at New Madrid, Mo., to all the 
St. Louis papers and the ‘‘Western Journal and Civilian,” of St. 
Louis, the Nashville “American and Union,” and Nashville ‘‘Ban- 
ner,”’ for publication. 

ROBD’T. G. WATSON, President. 

U. C. Spencer, Secretary. 

We trust that the people of New Madrid will establish a liberal 
policy, display enlightened views, hold out a generous hand toward 
all their rivals, and thus become as popular as they surely will 
be wealthy. 


Mae eget 8 


oe Oe emcee Ly 
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CAIRO AND FULTON RAILROAD. 


Tuomas S. O’Sunuivan, Esq., has been appointed Consulting 
Engineer of this road. For severai months after the charter of 
the Cairo & Fulton Railroad Company was granted by the State 
of Arkansas, last winter, a lowering cloud of a political storm was 
gathered around its head. Its condition was one of imminent peril. 
It was denounced as a ‘‘visionary scheme too wild for a respect- 
able maniac,” and ‘‘worse than a man’s trying to hold himself out at 
arm’s length.”? But it was sustained on its own merits with in- 
domitable energy. The cloud is now broken, the political storm 
is passing away; its prospects are brilliant. This road, having the 
Land grant of 
the survey of Mr. O’SuLiivaN, and withal being a link in the Mis- 


Congress, liberal subscriptions along its line, and 


sissippi Valley Railroad, may well be considered as safe, not only 
from political, but also from financial storm. 


ST. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD. 


On the 20th of September the Board of Directors accepted the 
proposal of SamvuEL Hoimgs, Esq., to build three sections of the 
Iron Mountain Railroad, reaching from the southern limit of the 
city of St. Louis to the mouth of the Meramec river, about 16 
miles. Sec. Ist extends from City limit to River Des Peres, be- 
yond Carondelet, 5 3-10 miles; Sec. 2d to Martigny branch, be- 
yond Jefferson Barracks, 3 98-100 miles, and Sec. 3d to the val- 
ley of the Meramec, 6 53-100 miles. 

We learn that the contracter has several hundred men at his 
command, that he will place a strong force on this work immedi- 
ately, and that the road will be built, not only to the Meramec, 
but also on to the Iron Mountain, with the greatest practicable 
dispatch. The corps of Engineers were in Wayne County, 15th 
September, surveying the route towards Arkansas. 

ONL LLL lel 
STE. GENEVIEVE, IRON MOUNTAIN AND PILOT KNOB 
PLANK ROAD. 


The Ste. Genevieve Plaindealer, ever alive to Internal Im- 
provement interests, brings us the following items of gratifying 
intelligence, dated 17th September, 1858, showing that the trunk 
road to the Iron Mountain is done, and a branch road to Mine La 
Motte and Fredericktown is projected: 
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Str. GENEVIEVE, [Ron MountTaIn AND Pitot KnoB PLANKROAD. 
—The work on this road is now complete from this city to the 
Iron Mountain, a distance of forty-two miles. The road has been 
delivered and received by the Board of Directors, and all the toll- 
gates (five in number.) established. Mr. Dallam, of this county, 
has taken the contract to keep up and repair the road. It is now 
in full operation, and from all accounts, it is paying a fine divi- 
dend upon the money invested. The President of the Company 
will, at an early day, publish a full statement of the affairs of the 
Company, which we hope will give entire satisfaction to the stock- 
holders. The terms of settlement with the contractors will also be 
given, so as to lay the whole transaction before the public. 
MASS MEETING. 

The undersifhed, citizens of Ste. Genevieve county, feeling 
deeply the necessity of constructing a branch to the Ste. Genev- 
ieve, Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob Plankroad, from Frederick- 
town through Mine La Motte and Cook Settlement, to intersect 
the main road about twenty miles from the city of Ste. Genevieve, 
invite their fellow citizens to meet them at the Court House, in the 
city of Ste. Genevieve, on Saturday, the 24th day of the present 
month, at One o’clock P. M., to appoint Delegates to a Conven- 
tion, to be held in Fredericktown, Madison County, Mo., on the 
15th of October next, for the purpose of devising means to construct 
said Branch. A full attendance is expected. Come one! come all! ! 
L. C. Menard, G. St. Gem, 

J. F. St. Gem, Pantaleon Vogt, 
L. Bert. Valle, Frs. C. Rozier, 
Eugene Guibourd, Lewis V. Bogy, 
C. C. Ziegler, Charles C. Rozier, 
Peter Dufour, A. Klemmer, 
John D. Kern Alx. Ziegler, 
Ferdinand Rozier, E. A. Rozier, 
Auguste St. Gemme, Sebastian Ziegler, 
Felix Janis, Henry L. Janis, 
S. Swab, F. A. Roy, 

Felix Valle, Anthony Lagrave 
Charles Marsh, John Crane, 

J. B. Valle, James Pinkley, 
Felix Rozier, H. Diel. 


ORR nee nnn 


FORT MADISON, KEOSAUQUA & BLOOMFIELD R. R. 


On the 9th of September, 1853, a Mass Railroad Conyention 
was held at Fort Madison, Iowa. Hon. Epwarp JoHNsTON, Pres- 
ident, 30 Vice Presidents, 5 Secretaries, and 7 Orators of ‘the 
day. A series of 8 resolutions and a Memorial to Congress for a 
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grant of lands were unanimously adopted. The body of the reso- 
lutions is foreshadowed by the following preamble and first reao- 
lution : 


Wuereas, The Southern portion of Iowa is not only the most 
— part of this State, but is also unsurpassed in beauty, 

ealth, richness of soil and extensive fields of stonecoal, 

And Wuerzas, It is necessary that a railroad should be buflt 
from the Mississippi river through the Southern tier of counties in 
this State to enable the Agriculturists and Miners of that region 
to have the advantages of the Eastern and Southern markets and 
to fully develope the resources and wealth of Southern Iowa, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, 1, That we heartily approve of the plan of a railroad 
adopted by the citizens of Fort Madison, on the 20th ult., which 
is to start at Fort Madison and run to West Point, thence through 
Keosauqua to Bloomfield, there to unite with the ‘‘North Missouri 
Railroad,’ and that we further agree that said railroad shall as 
soon as circumstances permit, be continued from Bloomfield west, 
until it reaches the Missouri river. 


The Memorial to Congress, after stating the general claims, 
specifies the following points: 


Your Memorialists would further call your attention to the facts: 

Ist. That a Railroad running from the city of St. Louis in a 
northerly direction, called the ‘‘North Missouri Railroad,” which 
it is believed will be completed in a very short period, will inter- 
sect the road from Fort Madison, at or near the town of Bloom- 
field, sixty miles west of Fort Madison. 

2nd. That there are only about twenty miles of Railroad to be 
built through the State of Illinois from a point on the Mississippi 
river, opposite Fort Madison, to give this city, by aid of that and 
other States east, a direct and continuous Railroad communication 
with the cities of the Atlantic coast. 

By the ‘‘North Missouri Railroad,” the people of Southern Io- 
wa can, at all seasons of the year, find a market for their produce 
and trade at St. Louis and the cities of the South, whilst the peo- 
ple of Northern Missouri as well as of Southern Iowa can always 
have speedy and convenient access to the East by the way of F't. 
Madison. 


The Memorial concludes with a prayer for a grant of ‘‘the al- 
ternate sections of all the public lands for six miles on each side 
of said road from Fort Madison to the Missouri river.” 

A resolution was passed recommending that subscription books 
be opened and survey of the road made with all possible dispatch. 
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Pacific Railroad. 


Ind feinen Tag foll man verpaffen, 

Das Moglihe joll der Cntfdlug 

Beberjt fogleich beim SGchopfe talfen, 

Gr will es dann nicht fabren lafjfen, 

Und wirfet weiter, weil er muf. Goethe. 
*Tis indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting over days. 

Are you in earnest? sieze the present minute, 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it, 
Boldness has genius, power and magic in it. 


TRANSLATOR. 
He who relies on the applause or the oredit of others trusts to 
the quicksand. A generous confidence in one’s own substantial 


resources is the surest guarantee of his success. 

The Pacific Railroad is the theme of the age. Articles on its 
practical necessity, and the glory of its consummation are flowing 
from the pens of ready writers from Maine to Florida, and from 
Texas to Minnesota. Congress, at its last session, appropriated 
$150,000 for surveys of the Railroad through the territorial lands. 

The Southern and Western Commercial Convention, at Mem- 
phis, in June last, resolved as follows: 

THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Resolved, That a Railroad from the Mississippi Valley to the 
Pacific Ocean is demanded not only by commercial and individual 
interests, but by our national necessities. 

Resolved, That as soon as the surveys, recently ordered by Con- 
gress, are completed, the General Government should adopt such 
steps as will insure the completion of the main trunk of said road 
at the earliest possible period. 

Resolved, That the main trunk should be located on the route 
which scientific explorations shall show combines, in the greatest 
degree, the advantages of genial and temperate climate, fertility 
of soil, cheapness of construction, and accessibility at all seasons, 
from all portions of our Union. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Convention it is right, ex- 
pedient and proper that the General Government should make lib- 
eral donations of the public lands to the different States, bordering 
on either side of the Mississippi, to enable all sections of the Un- 
ion, however remote, to connect themselves with the main trunk. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad will soon connect the central Atlantic coast with the cen- 
tral Mississippi valley. The State of Missouri has provided every 
necessary law, and bestowed liberal credit for the completion of 
the Pacific Railroad from the Mississippi river to the central bord- 


er of the Territory. Thence, the most direct and practicable route 
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to the central Pacific coast at San Francisco, will be explored; dis- 
closed and advocated, in due time for the action of the General 
Government. The Missouri charter provides for the extension. 

Various surveys for this road have been made through the State 
of Missouri. The southwestern road reaching the Indian country 
near Arkansas, is insured for its su¢cess by the land grant of Con- 
gress and the loan of State credit. The Johnson county route to 
the Kansas has a fair prospect of success on account of favorable 
legal conditions, and because it is the shortest and cheapest. The 
Boonville an¢ Lexington route will be sustained by the most sub- 
stantial resources derivable from the energy and money of the 
people along the line. Total cost of river route $8,233,000. 

Allowing the extraordinary merits of the other routes, we will 
direct our attention in this article to the last. The first division 
of the Pacific Railroad, to Franklin County, 37 miles in length, 
which is common to all the routes, was opened on the 19th July, 
1853. The second division, to Jefferson City, 88 miles in length, 
which is common to both the Boonville and Johnson Uo. routes, is 
under contract to be completed next year, and the work is now 
progressing accordingly. ‘The remainder of the route, va Boon- 
ville and Lexington, is 166 miles, and via Johnson County is 155 
miles. ‘The cost of the latter or interior route, exclusive of rolling 
stock and land damages, is about $25,000 per mile, and the cost 
of the former or river route a few hundred dollars per mile more. 
Agents are appointed to obtain the right of way on both the inter- 
ior and river routes. 

The subscription for stock at and between St. Louis and Jeffer- 
son City is as follows: 
— By whom. Amount. — Conditions, &c. 





City of St. Louis...... $500,000 In Bonds @ par 20 years. 

County of St. Louis...| 200,000) 

Franklin County 50,000 Declin’d on account ofits terms 
8,000 On condit.of tak.Un.Ridge line 
5,000,On do. Southern line. 

Private subscription of| 

Franklin Co | 40,000) 
Individual subscript. 
inthe cityc®St.Louis) 605,000) 
Private subscription in 
Gasconade Co 16,700) 
Private subscription in 
Cole Co....... ae ae 11,600, 


$1,436,300) 











ng a Railroad. 


The subscription for stock west t of Jefferson City is as follows : : 


‘By Whom. 
Jackson county..... 





JONSON CO. .....ee0e 





Morgan C0.......+++.| 


Pettis 00..0.<00 000000 


Lafayette CO. .cccccce) 
Cooper 0. ......+00. 


City of Boonville 
Moniteau county.... 


ee 
Moniteau Co......... 
Johnson COe ccccccces 


Cole co. ...... abv 
Pe OR. occccavedinae 
Priv. sub. in Cooper 
& Moniteau count. 
Do.inPettis&Cooper 
Do. in Moniteau co. 
Asa Finley, Mar- 
shall, Saline co... 
Priv. subscription in 
the townsh.of Kan-| 
gas, west of Big! 


Blue. | 


| $1409, 900! 





~ Amount. | Conditions, &e. 
~ $100,000 Road to pass through Co. Mon- 
ey to be expended in Co. after 
road is completed to Co. line. 
100,000 Road to pass through Co. Money 
to be expended in “Co. P: yable 
in bonds at par 4 10 years, 415, 
4 in 20 years. 
25,000 Road to run through County on 
southern survey. . 
100,000 In bonds @ 20 years pro vided 
road runs through Co. within 5 
miles of Georgetown, and bonds 
not to be sold till road has reach- 
ed the Co. line on east or west 


side. 
300,000 through county & city of Lexing- 
ton. 


250,000 Bonds (@ 20 years. Road to run 
through Boonville & Lexington. 
00,000 City charter to be amended to give 
power to subscribe in 20 year 
bonds, through Boonville. 
50,000 Road to run through town of Cal- 
ifornia. Payable in bonds and 
other conditions objectionable. 
150,000 Inland route, and provided the 
$400,000 are raised. 
75,000 Do. and in lieu of previous sub- 
scription. 
90,000, Do. and provided the $400,000 
are raised. 
50,000'Rejected very objectionable. 
75,000 Do. do: do. 
8,600 Provided road is located on in- 
land or Georgetown route. 
8,100 Do. do. 
1,400 Do. do. 
5,000 Provided road is located on Boon- 
ville and Lexington route. 
31,800 Provided road runs through said 
| township, and provided no pay- 
| ment is required till road is com- 
| menced in said township. 
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The amount of State credit loaned to the Company to be ap- 
plied to the Kansas route is $3,000,000. The sum total of sub- 
scriptions and State credit offered to the Company is therefore 
$5,866,200, leaving a balance even were this sum unconditional 
of $2,366,800, to complete the work, including engines and cars. 
How shall the useless conditional subscriptions and this total bal- 
ance be supplied? By bonds of the company or by unconditional 
subscriptions for stock ? These questions deserve profound consid- 
eration. The analysis of many elements affecting the financial 
prosperity of Europe and the United States, in general, as well as 
of the Pacific railroad enterprise, in particular, is necessary for 
their accurate determination. From the signs of the times one is 
impressed with the conviction that the farmers have a fairer pro- 
spect of realizing liberal prices for their products, than railroad 
companies have for their bonds. Should the bonds of the Pacific 
railroad be sought for as for bread, and command a living price, 
then the amount necessary for the completion of this work should 
be raised by their sale. But should breadstuffs be in greater de- 
mand than railroad bonds, farmers are the men to build the road. 
And as the road would raise the price of their products as well as 
the price of their lands, and as their firm resolution to build the 
road out of their own resources, would be the best fulcrum by 
which the bonds of the company would be raised; and as moreover 
the farmers along the river are liberal-minded as well as wealthy, 
we will present before them a list of the counties through which the 
river route runs, together with their population and revenue in 1853, 
and suggest a policy, which, if they pursue, will prove to the world 
their enlightened sense and their patriotic spirit, will accumulate 
their fame and fortune, and secure the rapid prosperity of their 


cherished enterp rise: 
Counties. Population. | Revenue in 1852. 
St. Louis 121,853 | $88,754 75 
Franklin 11,193 | 4,608 78 
Gasconade 5,740 
5,914 
5,597 
5,072 
Cooper ...sesseeessveeees 12,742 ; 
9,096 4,249 88 
Lafayette 14,511 10,165 68 
Jackson........ a 18,914 7,009 43 


206,132 — $127,406 27 
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St. Louis city and county, having subscribed $2,000,000 for the 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, with the almost unanimous vote of the 
people, could doubtless raise their joint subscription to the sum of 
$1,500,000, with a strong unanimity of the voters, in favor of the 
Pacific Railroad, to whose glorious destiny they are devotedly at- 
tached, and with whose brilliant fortune their own must rise. 

The private subscription, in the city of St. Louis, to the Pacific 
railroad, being $605,000, if the corporate subscription should be 
raised to $1,500,000, the total subscription in St. Louis would be 
$2,105,000, wiich together with the State credit, $3,000,000, 
would leave a balance of only $3,128,000, to be supplied by the 
people of all the other counties to complete the road tc the Indian 
country. 

This subscription by the people of St. Louis would be as liberal 
a3 judicious, and would inspire the upper counties with the energy 
to subscribe respectively their full shares of the balance. 

These respective subscriptions, judging from the route of the 
road, the relative population and wealth of the counties, and the 
proportionate value of the road to each, might be reasonably ex- 
pected to approximate the following order: 

St. Louis county $2,105,000 
Franklin ¢ 850,000 
Gasconade ‘* 150,000 
Osage 175,000 
Cole 250,000 
Moniteau 175,000 
Cooper 525,000 
Saline 390,000 
Lafayette 575,000 
Jackson “ 538,000 


_— 


Total subscription........s.seseesseees $5,283 ,000 
which together with State credit 3,000,000 


amounts to the sum Of..........eeseeseees $8,233,000 
being the last estimated cost of the road in operating order, from 
the Mississippi river to the United States Territory. 

Franklin county, as above shown, has already subscribed $40,- 
000 private subscription, which would be deducted from the allot- 
ment, $350,000. Lafayette county has subscribed $300,000, and 
the subsriptions in Cooper county, private and corporate, amount 
to more than $300,000, which is more than one half of their al- 
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lotments. The people along the lines, west of Jefferson city, are 
aroused by a noble rivalry and an energetic enthusiasm in behalf 
of their favorite routes, and they are dcnating the right of way 
with a liberality unprecedented in Missouri. 

If a kindred spirit is manifested and maintained along the whole 
route, the people being enlightened, liberal and true to themselves, 
can raise the above means, bold as the measure is, out of their 
own resources: the amount being, on an average of all, only about 
$25 for each inhabitant of the above counties. 

Let the farmers build the road, and the road will build the farmers. 

In proof of this point, we adduce the evidence of Messrs. LEF- 
FINGWELL & Extiorr, Real Estate Agents, of St. Louis, and refer 
to them and to the records of the county of St. Louis for further 
data of similar significance. The following items, which they have 
furnished us, foreshadow the brilliant prosperity dawning on the 
destiny of Missouri: 

St. Louis, 20th September, 1853. 
Messrs. Tarver & Copp. 

Gentlemen :—In answer to your inquiry, we take pleasure in 
stating that property at Rock Spring, the first station on the Pa- 
cific railroad, about three miles from the Court House, sold five 
years since at $125 per acre, four years since $25Q. three years 
since $400, two years since from $600 to $1,000 per acre, one 
year since, by the foot, at from $8 to $10. At Cheltenlam, the 
second station, property sold, 15thof May, 1851, in lots of about 
15 acres each at an average of about $120 per acre. It is now 
selling by the foot at from $5 to $10, in the immediate vicinity 
of the station, and at from $400 to $1,000 per acre within a rad- 
ius ¢ of a mile. Land in the ‘“Glades,”’ situated from to 1 mile 
further, sold two years since at an average of about SY per acre, 
will now sell from $200 to $500 per acre. At Kirkwood, 123 
miles distant, first depot, three years since land improved and un- 
improved, could be bought at $35 to $40 per acre. During the 
building of the road it was purchased at from S40 to $95, im- 
proved farms. ‘The town of Kirkwood, 240 acres was purchased 
at $80 per acre, about 1S months since, and could have been pur- 
chased two months earlier, at $65—sold last spring as high as 
$700 per lot of 1,, acre, and the lowest $350 per acre. The 
Melrose tract, about 550 acres, near Franklin county, 3() miles 
from St. Louis, and 5 miles from the Railroad, was bought two 
years ago at less than $1() per acre, and a portion of it sold in 
July, 1853, at an average price of more than $100 per acre.* 

Respectfully, Your obt. servants, 

LEFFINGWELL & ELLiOTT. 
*On 26th September, 1853, two lots, being less than 1 acre, in Central Melrose, 
near the proposed College grounds, sold for $250.—Jr. Ep. 
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This evidence demi is strong proof of the wisdom of the policy 
pursued by the people of St. Louis, and isa guarantee of the safe- 
ty of extending the same policy. The other counties can here see 
what they may gain by boldly pursuing a similar course. 

The prospective income from the stock of this particular road 
is the final inducement we will at present offer for action on the 


above suggestions. 
We quote from the report of Toomas S. O’SuL.tvan, chief engin- 


eer of the Pac ific Railroad, dated April 18, 1853: 


Estimate of business to be expected on the Pacific Railroad, 
through Missouri, from St. Louis to Kanzas. 
FREIGHT. 

I will here 1 pei at that as this route, in part, competes with the 
Missouri, Fas ily assume business from census returns, as from 
south of the en 

From the country south of the Missouri river to a line twenty 
miles south of the Pacific Railroad, the census returns show:— 

Principal agriogueens products, Tons, 50,000 
One -fourt h horses and cattle, No. 40,000 
e-half sheep and swine, No. 175,000 
This at 2} cents per ton per mile, with some 
dition for minor products, would fairly yield an 
129,000 equivale nt to 129,000 tons, with average dis- 
tance of 180 miles, equal to 
10,000 tons merchandise from St. Louis, 150 miles, 
at i cents per mile, 
From the Osage River for some distance 
westward, the road passes near extensive fields 


$580,500 


60,000 


of cannel 
20,000 coal. It may safely be estimated that 20,000 
tons will be taken to St. Louis, average dis- 
tance 125 miles, at 1} cents per ton per mile 
ontmifil 32.000 
For freight received from Upper Missouri, 
Santa Fe, Salt Lake, California, &c., and for 
return freight, and for government stores, it 
may be stated as not 
20,000 less than 20,000 tons—average distance 280 
miles, at 24 cents per mile ,. 140,000 
130,000 tons—-produce and iron from South-western 
Branch, 40 miles, at 2} cents, 130,000 
10,000 tons—merchandise to Southwestern Branch, 
10 miles, at 4 Comts,........cccccececee iecneen .-» 16,000 
Mail and express, about,....... oe ———— 


319,000 tons. Total freight, $978,500 
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PASSENGERS. 


One quarter of the population (exclusive of 
St. Louis county ), in the strip of country south 
of Missouri, for through passengers, and one- 
half for way passengers at 20 miles each, gives 
23,000 passengers, average distance 150 miles, at 2c. 103,500 
46,000 = do. do. 20 do. 23,000 
To this may be added one-tenth and one- 
fifth of the residents on the north side of the 
river within 20 miles— 
5,000 passengers, average distance 180 miles, at 2} 
cents per mile, 
10,000 do. do. 20 do. do. 
There may be estimated for passangers for 
Salt Lake, California, the Upper Missouri, of- 
ficers of the army and agents of government 
20,000 passengers, an average distance of 200 miles, 
at 24 cents, 
For pleasnre travel, from St. Louis to the 
Meramec, Sulphur Springs, and for way busi- 
ness from neighboring villages and settlements, 
being now made there, may be estimated an ay- 
erage of 60 a day each way— 


45,000 for 10 miles equal to 45,000 at 25 cents 


32,000 passengers from Southwestern Branch, 40 miles 
and return, 


181,000 ‘Total passenger business,.................. $279,250 


Total freight,......sscccsccececevsereeef9 18,500 
Total passengers, 


Total estimated business, $1,257,750 
Deduct 50 per cent. for expenses,.. 628,750 


$629,000 
Estimated cost exclusive of cars and engines, $7,483,000 
Add for engines and cars, 750,000 


$8,233,000 
Showing a dividend of about 7% per cent. 


Independent of the subscriptions above suggested, 142,080 
acres of land granted by Congress are applicable to this route. 


RRP LISI OSES 





Self Intellectual Culture. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


Some Thoughts on Self Intellectual Culture. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE KEOKUK (1owa) BAR. 


Having, in a previous number of your valuable Journal, endeay- 
ored to point out some of the connections and relations existing 
between Government and Education, and their reciprocal actions 
and influences, and especially, to enforce and illustrate the duty 
of every government to promote public instruction; 1 now propose 
to submit a few thoughts on the necessity, the means and the ben- 
efits of self intellectual culture. I wish to address some earnest 
words to the young men who are fairly launched upon the broad 
current of events, and must soon assume the responsibilities of 
manhood. They constitute the growing hopes of our oountry, and 
her destinies will be moulded by their hands. 

The theme is one, allied with the highest well-being of society. 
It appeals to every noble faculty of the soul, and is linked with 
every tender feeling of the heart. I wish I possessed the genius 
of a Shakespeare, and the eloquence of a Tully, to do it ample 
justice—to animate it with life, and make it speak its own eulogy. 
I wish I possessed the pencil of a Raphael, and the coloring of a 
Titian, to mould it into form, to picture it in all its beauty and 
transcendent loveliness, and to impress and fasten it upon the 
reader’s mind, as ranking high, and standing out prominently, in 
the great circle of human duties. 

But these rich gifts are not mine. The offering I bring, though 
® poor one, is presented by a humble worshipper, with a heart as 
devoted in the cause of human progress as ever sought admission 
within the temple of Knowledge. I seek not, in this discussion, 
philosophic strain, nor fancy’s flowery image—l seek the road 
that leads to wisdom and to usefulness—the influences which in- 
struct the mind and stimulate a generous ambition—the fires that 
purify the heart and refine its sensibilities—the chain of thought 
which links the soul to God—reveals that soul’s immortal powers 
and capacities—enriches it with the treasures of science and of 
literature, and baptizes it in the glories of genius and of art. I 
wish to strengthen and adorn the moral fabric by developing and 
rendering more opulent its intellectual capacities and resources. 
I wish to teach man his high dignity, his true importance, his 
duty, his responsibility, his destiny. I wish above and beyond all 
to vindicate the necessity and importance of self culture, in con- 
nection with the nature of the mind, our republican institutions, 
the characteristics of all human knowledge, and an appreciate sym- 

athy with the transcendent advantages and enjoyments resulting 
om @ well cultivated intellect and heart. 
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Now, whatever has for its end and purpose, the development of 
the mind, the culture of its faculties, and the enlargement of its 
capacities, is invested with a profound and peculiar interest, for it 
acts upon that nature, which remains with us through life, and 
survives after death. Every idea entering into that mind, every 
influence affecting its character, every impression left there, every 
ray of light or of knowledge thrown in upon it, of whatever kind 
or hue, imparts a tone, and gives a coloring to that mjnd’s mould 
that will adhere to it throughout all time and eternity, 

When we speak of the mind, we speak of that which no human 
eye ever beheld, except in its fruits, its accumulated productions, 
its diversified workmansh ip, its stupendous results, its m: ignificent 
achievements ;—of a something transcending all human power 
either to create or destroy, exquisitely and indescribably deiicate 
in its construction, yet grand and terrific in its energy, fashioned 
from no model, each one unlike every other of its kind, fathom- 
less, mysterious, peerless: we feel in its contemplation at once lost 
in amazement, and overwhelmed with awe. 

Mind is indeed the of pages w and distinguishing characteristic of 
man: and is entrusted to him for noble and useful purposes. He 
is endowed with faculties elevating him above every other class of 
animated nature. Th se faculties are susceptible of indefinite im- 
provement; and their acquisitions and achievements are il!imitable. 
The more profound and accurate and diversified his acquirements, 
the more intelligent and commanding and efficient are his capabil- 
ities for higher and intenser effort. If we traverse the empire of 
science, explore the depths of philosophy, unlock the mysteries of 
nature, and quench our thirst at the fountain of poetic inspira- 
tion, yet the human mind will not rest satisfied. It will soar up- 
ward and onward to far distant regions, achieve new conquests, 
revel amid the glories and the music of yonder spheres, and wan- 
der abroad in majesty and triumph, continually increasing in great- 
ness and power and splendor. There is within us a spark of cel- 
estial on ever burning, ever active, ever lifting us up to the great 
God of nature. It is a holy spark, an immortal spark, enwrought 
with mysteries unfathomable, revealing agencies incomprehensible, 
and opening before us, in the dark vista ofthe future, glimpses of 
awe inspiring and unsearchable destinies hereafter. ; 

Such is mind exquisitely constructed, wonderfully endowed. It 
is so constituted, it cannot remain stationary ; it must either re- 
trograde or advance. Such is the law of its nature. Such is the 
signet impressed upon it by Deity. Indeed, all around us is ac- 
tion. Force existeth everywhere. We see it in the untiring pulse, 
and in the ceaseless coursing of the blood. Wesee it inthe mighty 
cataract, and in the streamlet? 8 murmur, in the uprising and out- 
spreading of the majestic oak, and in the falling of the autumn 
leaf. We see it in the lightning’s flash, and in 1 the moon’s soft 
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beams, in the sunshine, and in the storm. We see it throughout 
the whole empire of nature, and we feel it in our own mysterious 
existence. Action, force, an external influence, a superior power, 
an unfathomable intelligence pervadeth all. Else, why do yonder 
planets traverse their own appointed spheres? Why return the 
seasons in regular succession? Why flasheth the vivid lightning 
athwart heaven’s deep blue? How cometh it, that the fields put 
on the green livery of spring, and yield the rich harvests of sum- 
mer? W hy ripeneth the fruits? W hy falleth the genial shower? 
Else: Why doth the leaf rot and matter itself decay, if there exists 
no force? ‘*This green, flowery, rock built earth, the trees, the 
mountains, rivers, many sounding seas, that great deep sea of 
azure that swims overhead, the winds sweeping through it, the 
black cloud fashioning itself together, now pouring out fire, now 
hail and rain; what is it? Ay, what??? A mystery. God’s revel- 
ation. 

And so it is with mind, constructed by the same great architect, 
governed by corresponding influences, and moved by unseen, yet 
resistless impulses, it cannot if it would remain in repose. Its 
machinery will continue in motion; and its character and power for 
good or evil, for individual happiness or misery, for high and bril- 
liant achievement, or low and groveling ~~ uits, will, in a great 
measure, be determined by its early devel opments and culture. 

The first impressions made upon the mind are seldom, if ever, 
completely erased, they ground themselves into its very nature. 
The principles we plant in early life, take deep root in the fresh, 
susceptible soil of youth, and yiel 1 fruit after their kind, they grow 
with its growth, and strengthen with its strength. If this view of 
the subject is correct—and we believe it is—then education and 
early culture assume an importance not ordinarily assigned to 
them. A clear-headed and ripe scholar very forcibly observes : 
‘To an intellectual being in a cultivated state of society a certain 
amount of knowledge may be considered a necessary of life. If 
he does not possess it, he is shut out from a vast source of enjoy- 
ment, is liable to become the dupe of the designing, and to sink 
down into a mere animal existence. By learning how to read, he 
is enabled to acquire the whole knowledge which is contained with- 
in alanguage. By writing, he can act, where he cannot be per- 
sonally present, and he can also benefit others by the communica- 
tion of his own thoughts. By a knowledge of accounts, he is en- 
abled to be just in his dealings with others, and to be assured that 
others are just in their de alings with men. 

Now, by education, Tindants nd simply improvement; and when 
applied to man, improvement too, as well of his moral as his zn- 
tellectual nature. Where there exists not life, there cannot be 
education; and where there exists life, there may be education, in 
its broadest sense. The object is development, progressive eleva- 
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tion, the drawing out and strengthening of the moral and mental 
powers. Life is indeed a state of progressive education ; experi- 
ence is education reaped in the school of life. It is this peculiar 
faculty of the soul to preserve its triumphs, to invigorate its — 
ers, and to multiply and throw abroad its influences upon others, 
that raises man above the brute, likens him unto his Creator, cre- 
tes society, government and laws, enables him to appreciate the 
delicate relations and ennobling influences of justice, lends charms 
to social intercourse, endearments to the domestic circle, and lifts 
up the thoughts and affections from the selfish, degrading pursuits 
of earth to the contemplation of Him 

‘*Wnhose hand unrolled the spangled sky, 

And form’d each star that shines on high, 

And hung them on the brow of night, 

Like jewelled lamps of living light.” 

We have said, that the mind possesses attributes susceptible of 
indefinite cultivation, that exercise creates new energies, and that 
new acquirements elicit new capabilities for accumulated achieve- 
ments. [lence springs the solemn inquiry: Are these grand and 
mysterious powers committed to our charge in the nature of a trust 
to be cultivated or not? The inquiry is a serious, an earnest one. 
Let us examine it. 

In opening the volume of the human mind, and contemplating 
its history from infancy to manhood, from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, from the darkness of heathenism to the light of christianity, 
we are impressed with the vast importance and controlling influ- 
ence of mental culture, in all its relations to man and society, 
Reason and experience also teach us the same instructive lesson. 

We find, that the disuse of the intellectual faculties degrades 
the individual, unfits him for the competent discharge of duty, and 
renders him fierce, brutal, a mere creature of impulse and of pas 
gion. The ignorant, uneducated man is incapable of fully enjoy- 
ing either social blessings or civil privileges. He cannot appreci- 
ate the rich harmonies flowing from an intercourse with those im- 
mortal spirits, the creations of whose genius stand out amid the 
glorious and hallowed relics of the past. His pleasure centers in the 
gratification of his passions; and his views of happiness reach not 
beyond the passing hour. He sees not the hand of God in the 
whirwind or the storm. To his ear, there is no music in the whis- 
perings of the viewless winds, and the carollings of the feathered 
singster. He can see no beauty in the morning dew-drop, or in 
the sparkling rivulet, or in the blushing flower, no grandeur, in be- 
holding the howling tempest, the gleaming lightning, the rushin 
cataract, the upheaving earthquake, or in tracking yonder sun a 
stars in their ceaseless flight. The earth below, presents no loved 
scene of rational enjoyment, the memory of the past stirs up no 
delightful reminiscence, the heavens above reveal no exalted hone 


of future blessedness. 
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But reverse the picture. Change the scene from the condition 
of ignorance to that of knowledge, from rude affection and unlet- 
tered thought to refined sensibility and high intellectual develop- 
ment. 

What is the redeeming, compensating influence of education, of 
exercise, of expansion upon the individual? Think ye, it de- 
sage him? Does it lower him in the scale of rational beings ? 

oes it make him more fierce, more passionate, more selfish, 
more immoral? By no means. Onthe contrary; it clevates, it re- 
fines. It preserves the equilibrium of the mind, subdues the pas- 
sions, harmonizes and exalts the soul’s affections, and confers a 
controlling power on reason and judgment. It renders him a more 
useful member, and a brighter ornament of society And it not 
only opens to him new fields of action, and qualifies him for the 
more efficient discharge of duty, but it furnishes him with exhaust- 
less fountains of enjoyment and happiness, rich, priceless, ever- 
enduring in their character. To the educated man, everything 
above and around him is filled with beauty. The spring with its 
showers and blossoms and thickening foliage; the summer with her 
golden harvests and ripening fruits, the drooping flower and the 
seared and yellow leaf of autumn; the gold-fringed cloud floating 
in the clear upper sky; the lambent beams of the moon playing on 
the smooth waters, and picturing the neighboring landscape on 
their bosom—all are surpassingly beautiful. ‘‘Beauty,”’ says an 
elegant scholar, ‘is an all pervading presence. It unfolds in the 
numberless flowers of the spring. It waves in the branches of the 
trees, and the green blades of grass. It haunts the depths of the 
earth and sea, and gleams out inthe hues of the shell and precious 
stone. And not only these minute objects, but the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and set- 
ting sun, all overflow with beauty. The Universe is its temple ; 
and those men who are alive to it, cannot lift their eyes without 
feeling themselves encompassed with it on every side.” 

These are some of the sources of pure and rational enjoyment 
and exquisite pleasure springing from an educated mind. These 
are the peculiar and abiding treasures accompanying the pursuits 
of learning and virtue. These are the golden rewards that crewn 
the brow of the aspiring student in his painful but honorable car- 
eer. And will any one say, that these noble endowments, allying 
us with Deity, and conferring such illustrious privileges, were en- 
trusted with us to be neglected and remain unimproved? Can it be 
supposed for one moment, that the faculties of the mind, so inef- 
ficient and worthless in # natural state, so efficient and valuable 
in a cultivated state, were ordained by an all-wise Providence for 
no useful purpose, for no important destiny? Can it be, that these 
capabilities of advancement in the scale of moral intelligence were 
inwrought with these faculties without design, snd without inten- 
tional good to be derived from their improvement? Can it be, I 
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say, that intellect, so matchless and mysterious in its constitution, 
susceptible of infinite development, bearing upon it everywhere the 
stamp of Deity, encircling creation in its grasp, living with us in 
life, surviving our mortal nature in death, looking back over the 
broad track of time, reaching forward throughout eternity, can it 
be, that its cultivation is to be overlooked in the diversified account 
of human responsibility? I answer, no. Reason, religion, nature, 
conscience, aj] answer, it was not. 
**Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her generous powers ? 

Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

Yo tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 

Lo! she appeals to nature, to the winds, 

And rolling waves, the sun’s unwearied course, 

The elements and seasons: all declare 

For what the Eternal Maker has ordain’d 

The powers of man} we feel within ourselves 

His energy divine: he tells the heart, 

He meant, he made us to behold and love, 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being; to be great like Him, 

Beneficent and active.” 

Such is the poet’s strong and thrilling appeal. And who can 
resist its pathos and its earnestness? Who does not feel within him 
the transcendent might and majesty of his own nature? Who does 
not discover around him the mysterious creations and transfusing 
influences of genius? 

Who that looks abroad over the wide expanse of nature, and 
scaling the heights of science and philosophy, does not know that 
he possesses an immortal spirit, kindred with God,—/ires that burn 
in splendor and with increasing intensity—zmpu/ses that lead him 
on and lift him up to all that ennobles character, enriches learning, 
and consecrates the finest and loftiest productions of the human 


intellect. 


%—=>The preceding essay is only an introduction to an elabor- 
ate treatise, which will be published in continuation on the sub- 
ject under consideration. The radical strong common sense man- 
ifested by the author, is in admirable harmony with the eloquent 
language and enthusiastic spirit with which he arouses in the read- 
er a strong affinity with his own mood of thought and feeling. The 
treatise indicates the practical ways and means of cultivating the 
soul to the highest condition of human capability, and we trust it 
may be read with avidity, and work like leaven throughout the 


mass of readers. 
JuNIOoR Eprror. 
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PLAINS, 
By FRANCOIS DES MONTAIGNES, of St. Louis. 
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present march, pretty well monopolized by the regular hunters and 
officers of the expedition, who scattered themselves on either side 
at a respectabie distance, and rode along on the right and left 
within sight, constituting two very decent and efficient wings of 
cavalry; whilst the balance of the company, the plebeians and the 
packmules, the cream and essence of the packsaddle expedition, 
rode slowly and mournfully along in Indian file, covering their 
train of rickety waggons and the travelling observatory; their legs 
dangling loosely and unambitiously, and their patient, forgiving 
mules finding their way along with heads so low as to leave it 
doubtful to say, whether they were ashamed of themselves or of 
their burdens: possibly they may have been attempting to ascertain 
the exact length of their bridles, as they had already sufficiently 
tested the strength of the pewter-bits and the patience of their rid- 
ers; but more of this hereafter, for we will not let them run off with 
us just at present. 

Such was the ¢out ensemble of this great exploring expedition, 
as it performed its astonishing march of twenty miles per diem, 
through the game region lying between Pawnee Fork and the 
Smoky Hill Fork of the Kansas. The only apparent charge in the 
ensemble, being a very visible increase or decrease of distance be- 
tween the wings and body corporate whish I have denominated the 
cream, according as signs evinced themselves on the horizon, de- 
noting the presence of game or the approach of Indians. 

Now and then, too, like an agreeable little episode in an un- 
commonly dry discourse, a stray antelope, attracted by the gaudy 
and novel display of the central division, as I have just described 
it, and impelled by curiosity to take a closer view of such outland- 
ish objects, bore down directly upon us, like some tiny little yacht 
upon a fleet of men-of-war, and passing immediately under our 
very bows, received the broadside of the entire squadron, and 
paid the penalty of its curiosity by being scuttled with a dozen or 
so of balls, forty to the pound, from the heavy Hawken rifles 
of the now excited but impenetrable centre. 

Sometimes a greenhorn of standing, or one known to possess 
sufficient cuteness to stick to his saddle during a hot gallop, would 
be selected to ride in among the buffalo, and create a panic, and 
considerable dust, but as such diversions were not likely to pay or 
to procure much meat, the captain wisely put a stop to the wanton 
waste of horseflesh, though perfectly indifferent as to the bacon. 

Kit Carson is said to have killed five buffalo during a single 
race, and used but four balls, having dismounted and cut the ball 
from the wound of the fourth, and thus continued the chase: He 
is also said to have first established his reputation as a famous 
hunter by shooting a buffalo cow, during an impetuous race down 
a steep hill, discharging his rifle just as the animal was leaping 
one of the low cedars peculiar to the country; the ball struck a vi- 
tal spot, and the cow remained in the dead and jagged branches. 
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The Indians who were companions in the hunt, looked upon the 
circumstance as something beyond their times, and insisted upon 
leaving the carcase in the tree as a medicin. 

White buffalo are said to exist somewhere in the North, and pet- 
rified buffalo in the West, but as Francois did not encounter spec- 
imens of either, during the present circuit; it may be presumed 
that they are scarce in the country south of the Platte, and east 
of Hardscrabble, or, like the celebrated snow-white Pacer of the 
Canadian, choose to make themselves visible only to especial and 
favorite individuals; vieux voyageurs, for instance, or bully rocky 
mountain trappers. The numerous and marvellous anecdotes as- 
sociated with the name of the buffalo, may of them mere yarns of 
garrulous voyageurs or exaggerated accounts of actual occurrene- 
es, ‘would, were we inclined to be prosy, occupy more space than 
could well be spared in these our concise chapters, and as dis- 
patch forms an essential ingredient in description as well as in 
travelling, we will leave minutiae of this order for the present, and 
adhering to the plan just stated, proceed with our plot and our 
heroes. 

Whether the greenhorns, whose good fortune enabled them to 
indulge now and then in ‘the mad gallop o’er the plain,”’—the 
stormlike charge, the hot headlong, fiery race, the quick shot, and 
the consequent quicker performances is ground and lofty tumbling, 
intended by all these to eclipse the wonderful exploits of Kit Car- 
son, and all others besides, we leave to their own conscience, and 
to the cool, unbiassed judgment of the uninterested world. Their 
deeds, though merely mentioned here, will doubtlessly live in the 
songs of the poets, and be handed down among the legends of the 
mystic West; though, to tell the truth, 


There’s many a hunter, born to ride unseen, 
And waste his powder on the prairie air. 


The ancient range of the American buffalo or bison, once ex- 
tending, according to every evidence of history and tradition, from 
the Rocky to the Alleghany Mountains, and embracing all that 
magnificent portion of America, known as the Mississippi Valley, 
from the frozen lakes above to the tierras calientas of Mexico, far 
to the South, has been gradually encroached upon and settled by 
the white man, until, like the lands of the Indians, it is now con- 
finued to a single district of the West: the prairies or llanos. Even 
upon the broad, ocean-like bosom of these wastes, the persecuted 
buffalo is hemmed in and restricted to certain ranges of country, 
too sterile or too remote for the permanent resting place of man. 

When spring with his bright face and pleasant showers gladdens 
the western landscapes, causing the snows on the mountain cap to 
melt, and the little springs to gush forth again from the rocks; the 
little creeks that sleep in the valley to awake and murmur along 
the sides of the bluffs and beneath the budding trees; leaping over 
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The one mounted ona mule, the other ona horse, came in sight 
of a large band of buffalo, feeding upon the plain, about a mile 
distant. The mule was not fleet enough, and the horse was too 
much fatigued with the day’s journey, to justify a race, and they 
concluded to approach the band on foot. Dismounting and secur- 
ing the ends of the lariettes in the ground, they made a slight dé- 
tour, to take advantage of the wind, and crept stealthil; 
direction of the game; approaching unperceived unti 


ily in the 
| within a 
few hundred yards, a few old bulls forming the outer piquet guard, 
slowly lifted their unshaved heads, and gazed long and dubiously 
at the approaching objects, until discovering that they were not 
wolves, but Archambeaux and Lajeunesse, gave a significant grunt, 
turned square about, as though on pivots, and in less than no 
time, the whole herd, bulls, cows, calves and all, were making the 
gravel fly over the prairie in fine style, leaving the brace of chas- 
seurs to amuse themselves at leisure, by crawling over the prairie, 
or performing any other little gymnastics which circumstances might 
suggest. These had scarcely recovered from their surprise, and cast 
a glance at the retreating herd, when to their consternation, they 
beheld the whole band, several hundred in number, suddenly shape 
their course in the direction of their riding animals. The charge 
was a magnificent one ;. for the buffalo, mistaking the horse and 
mule for others of their own species, came down upon theut in fine 
style. A small cloud of dust arose for a moment over the spot 
where the animals had been stationed, the dark mass moved on 
with accelerated violence, and in a few seconds the horizon shut 
them all from view. The horse and mule, together with all their 
trappings, saddles, bridles and holsters, were never seen nor heard 
of afterwards either by the two chasseurs or by the astonished 
chronicler of the Packsaddle Expedition. 


Varieties Theater. 


Good taste in the Fine Arts, indicates appropriate concuct, r¢ fines material 
sensibilities, and augments social happiness Bad taste produces reverse influ- 
ences. Theaters combine various Fine Arts—painting, poetry, dancing and mu- 
sic. Tlie taste displayed in the Arts at a Theater, if bad injures, if good pro- 


motes the civilization of the people. The manager courts the favor of the public. 
If the public prefer representations of bad taste, the manager is tempted to furn- 
ish injurious works of art. If the public demand and maintain representations 
of good taste, refining works of art are supplied by the manager with. proud sat- 
isfaction. 

We are pleased to note an extraordinary movement this month made by J. M. 
Fiecp, Esq., manager of the Varieties, in w' . he is sustained with remarkable 
liberality by the lovers of Fine Arts. Fiue dramatic pieces were presented on 
this stage in the beginning of this month, and the talented NEaFie and CRAMP- 
ToN illustrated noble traits of human nature awaking sparks of a kindred char- 
acter in the spirit of the spectators. 
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Next the dancing genius of Spain—the beautiful Soro appeared and produced 
a sensation profound as enthusiastic—a mingled emotion of respect and admira- 
tion. Her representation of her art is best described in the words of Milton de- 
lineating Eve : 

‘‘Grace is in all her steps,” 
‘In every gesture dignity.” 

The last trait displays even better taste than the first, and we trust it may be 
cultivated so much the more by the community. 

Refined operatic pieces, blending the charms of instrumental and vocal music 
with exquisitely tender and with thrillingly heroic actions, are now performed 
by the distinguished De Vries and her accomplished corps, on alternate even- 
ings with the other pieces. 

St. Louis is making a bold movement, and we hope will assume immediately 
a commanding position as patron of the Fine Arts. May every Shakspearean 
Cassius be converted, 

‘‘He who has no music in his soul,” 
become imbued with the spirit of harmony, and every germ of civilization and 
refinement bud, bloom and bear fruit of the highest order of excellence. 


The Tempest of the Soul. 





BY MARIA GERTRUDE BUCHANAN, 





On stormy Doubt’s tempestuous ocean, 
Once, struggling, tossed my bark of life, 

Loud was the billows’ fierce commotion, 
Fearful the wind’s o’erwhelming strife, 

The thunders hoarse of Justice started 
Aftrighted Conscience from her sleep, 

And Guilt’s red lightnings wildly darted 
Their lurid glare across the deep. 


Sin’s midnight darkness had enshrouded 
The beaming ‘Sun of Righteousness,’’ 
The golden Star of Faith was clouded, 
Its rays cheered not my deep distress, 
The warfare wild fair Peace affrighted, 
Her snowy wings she plumed for flight, 
Not e’en Hope’s smile, resplendent, lighted 
The gloom of that remembered night. 


Death’s icy form seemed hanging o’er me, 
Upon my soul his terrors fell ; 
Despair’s dark whirlpool yawned before me, 
— Beyond appeared the lowest hell ; 
Onward my tated bark was rushing, 
Wild horror woke within my breast, 
— When lo! the tempest calmly hushing, 
A voice was heard proclaiming “ Rest.’? 


Oh God! oh God! my glad emotion 
As Mercy’s seraph form appeared, 
With glorious wing she swept Doubt’s ocean, 
And high a golden banner reared; 
The symbol on its folds engraven 
—The Cross on which a Saviour died— 
Was, to Religion’s blessed haven, 
My only, true, unerring guide. 


St. Louis, September 25th, 1853. 
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